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ABSTBACT 

Hesults of a ten^year review of state appropriations 
fcr higher education In the states are presented^ Findings reveal a 
wide range of differences among the regicns of the nation and among 
the individual states. The share of education appropriations received 
by higher education institutions has grown considerably, with the 
greatest rate of growth occurring in the private sector. 
AppropriatioBs for student aid in higher education has also increased 
considerably from 196S to 1977, The division of the share within the 
public sector has shifted toward a larger percentage appropriated 
directly to the community colleges, and a smaller percentage 
appropriated to the advanced graduate and research universities* 
While higher education has increased its share of the education 
appropriations, its share of state general revenue dropped slightly^ 
Overall, state governments in the aggregate kept pace in Junding the 
increases in full*time-eguivalent enrollment aithough the percentage 
change was small* Projections for future public support of higher 
education are included- Data en state general revenues are reported 
by region and by state* State appropriations information include 
funds to public elementary and secondary education, and 
appropria tlons to various sectors in higher education^ Information is 
presented on appropriations adjusted for inflatlonp the private 
sector, end appropriations by enrollments. Appended material includes 
survey instruments and an analysis of issues in requesting 
inforaaticn and using the data* (SH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Most higher education faculty manners and administrators look 
back to the 1960s with nostalgia — ^especially to the steady growth in 
enrollments and financial support that marked mmt of that decade. 
After 1968, state governors and legislatures appeared far less inclined 
to finance education at the old rates ^ and we entered the period 
christened the New Depression by Cheit (1973) . In the early years of 
the '70s, as enrollment increases began to diminiah, so did the rate 
of growth in public financial support for education ^ loore recently, 
when enrollments again were on -toe upswing, a national recession made 
financing more diffic^t. Trends have been further confounded by 
inflation* These changes in the general condition of higher education 
are reflected in the data analyses that follow, but one must beware of 
assuming that these major factors affect each institution or each 
state or region e^ally* They do not. 

The consequences of these enrollment and financing dynamics 
raise a good many .cy issues for institutional and state planners 
and for state budgeting agencies i Is the proportion of state revenue 
going to higher education sufficient to support the changes in enroll- 
ment? Do the increases in state support counter the effects of 
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inflation, and at thm same tim meet new enrollmant needs? ^^ich regions 
and states continue on the financial upewing for higher education despite 
recession and inflation? Are som institutions, such as the research 
universities, unduly favored or penali^ied in tta new finanaing patterns? 
Have the institutions that l.^st □nrollments also lost the financial support 
they previously had from the state? Havi downti^ns in eMollment in the 
elementary and secondary school affectt^ their proportion of state revenues? 

In a Center survey aonducted several y^^rm ago, we found that 
the presidents of institutions of higher educati: ^ generally had similar 
enrollment and financing objectives. Even prci'iidfnts of institutions 
with decreased enrollments and a reduced rate of financing during the 1968 
to 1974 period looked to the next five years with optimism (Glenny, Shea, 
Ruyle & Freschi, 1976) . Our data here will show that, even when appro- 
priations were adjusted for inflation^ the p:residents may have been correct. 
But while appropriations were up in many stai:es, in others they dropped. 
Shortfalls in state revenue forced sorae governors to cut budgets in mid- 
year to recapture some of the dollars that had already been allocated to 
higher eduGation institutions as well as to other state agencies. 

One of the findings of the Center's three-year study of state 
budgeting practices (Glenny> Bowen, Me.L.iir i|er, Morgan, Purves & 
Schmidt lein, 1975) was that thm msb of fomulas to generate the amount 
of money to be requested from ^ Ue^ state had dropped off considerably, 
and that formulas had given '/ay to n<i;gotiation as a means for arriving 
at dollar aTOUnts in state r. avenue rnc^ests* College and university 
administrators may get some idea of how negotiations work^ as opposed 
to formulas, from the data th^vh follow, 

n 
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DESCRIPTION OF Tiffi REPORT 

This report is the culmination of four surveys of stata 
general revenue appropriations for education, particularly for higher 
education, in the 50 states, TOe first of these surveys undertaken by 
the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education at Berkeley 
was initiated with the support and assistance of the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers Association (SHIED) to determines 
1) whether the proportion of state revenues allotted to higher education 
was declining, and 2) the relative proportions of revenue allocated for 
higher education and for elementary and secondary education. 

Three further suru^eys were made to pursue the investigation* 
The initial 1972 pilot study was followed by one in 1973, For that 
second study, state appropriation and enrollment data were obtained for 
fiscal years 1962^63, 1968-69, 1969-70, 1970^71, 1971-72, and 1972^73. 
The third survey, which added fiscal years 1974 and 1975, was spurred 
by a request and small grant from the American Council on Education. 
The Lilly Endoraient, with a two-year grant, subsequently made it 
possible to conislete this third investigation and also to execute the 
fourth and final survey, for fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 

The State Higher Education Executive Officers Association 
has cooperated in furnishing the data for all four investigations. 
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Altoough Delaware, Nebraska , and VeKiiont do not have etatewide boards, 
eaeh is represented in SH^O by the director of its 1202 Corranission. 
The continuing help of the directors and staff of these agencies made 
this re^rt possible # and while formal acknowledgments of respondents 
are made in Appendix A, we extend our personal and grateful thanks here 
at the outset to the many persons involved. We are appreciative also 
of data supplied by additional state agencies — especially in California, 
Florida, Michigan, and Utah, 

A basic goal of SIffilO in supportii^ this projTCt was to obtain 
comparable survey results across states that would be more useful than 
observations of trends in the individual states. This goal, even in the 
final st^vey, has not been fully met* Differences in reporting and 
appropriations practices in the various states, and the nianerous defi- 
nitional problems that plague all attempts to compare enrollments and 
finances across states, continue to be sources of conoern. The National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systezns (NCHmS) and the National 
Center for Educational Statistics of HEW, as well as thm Center, have 
recognised and delineated some of the many issues and probl^s to be 
resolved or solved before useful comparisons between states can be 
made (McCoy, Cherin^ Makowski, g Weldon, 1976) . Notes on this siibject, 
md details of the pr^l^s we and the state representatives met in 
attempting to present acetate and comparable figures for state general 
revenues, appropriations, and enrollments are irore fully covered in 
Appendix B. 
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The results of the 1973 survey contained responses from all 
states eKeept Texas ^ but since imny responding states were unable to 
report the data requested in every category, the overall results in 
some instanoes were disappointing, Mueh of the data that were supplied 
and appeared in the 1973 report (Glenny & Kidder^ 1974) were revised by 
the states in the subsequent surveys. 

In Decer^er 1974, the third slavey form, aovering an overlapping 
year included in the earlier survey (fiscal year 1973) and the next two 
years, ym.B sent to the SHIEO mentoer in each state, as had been done with 
previous forms. 

By spring 1975, most states had responded, but the third 
lurvey forms returned from more than a few states indicated numerous 
• major differences between what was reported as enrollments, appropria- 
tions, and state federal revenues # and what had been reported in the 
second survey* Consequently, an attCTipt was made to secure data that 
would be more comparable over tima. Toward that end, copies of the 
two completed surveys were sent to each state's representative^ asking 
for confirmation or correction of specific discrepancies noted in their 
last reported fii^res* In all, 47 states were contacted* six states 
were unable either to confirm or correct soto of their datai Alaska 
and Texas were excluded from that survey by their own request; Idaho, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, and Wyoming provided partial data* At the 
md of April 1976, after the data had been amended according to the 
latest information sent from the states, the data for fiscal years 
1963, and for 1968 tteough 1975 were analysed. Each state was then 
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lent m.n analysiE of its omx trends over the years , and also of the 
trends in its geographiaal region. 

The final mxmvmy form was distributed at the end of January 
1977. Because of respondents' earlier diffic^ties in providing new 
data that was consistent with past data, we included, along with the 
survey form for fiscal years 1976 and 1977, several docmnentai an 
entire record of tiie past data; a correction fonn for fiscal years 1968 
through 1975; and a three-page checklist. The checklist was derived 
from our experience in working with the states toward achieving better 
coi^arability of information across states, and especially within states, 
ExMiples of the forms sent are in Appendix C, 

By the end of July, the data from the 41 states that had 
responded to the final survey were processed, and app^red ready for 
analysis* During August, the data from all states, except the two for 
which data were unavailable, Alaska and nm Haspshire, were subjected 
to an arithmetic check for fiscal years 1968 through 1977, (Twenty-six 
of the responding states had revised sone of their fig^es for years 
preceding fiscal 1976*) In the data from 35 states, errors not caused 
by rounding were uncovered and later corrected by the state representa- 
tives , 

Respondents were requested to place a figure in each cell, 
including a zero if such were actmlly the case, and to leave a cell 
blank only if the data could not be obtained* The returns included a 
significant ninnber of blank cells* 

15 
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The data for fiical years 1968 to 1977 ware analyzed by the 
basic category in which they were collected, e.g,, state general revenue. 
Total state appropriations for all education, Totol state appropriations 
for institutions of higher education. The analysis was made by sector— 
pi^lic or private--and within sectors by type of institution i advanced 
graduate and research universities, other uriiversities and four- or 
five-year colleges, and two^^year colleges. Tables were developed to 
show the analysed data by stote and by aggregates for the nation, 
geographic regions, Md groups of "peer" states with certain clustered 
characteristics* 

In February 1978 a final report was sent to the iHHEO office 
in each state, Trer^s from fiscal year 1968 to 1977 were shown for 
each state, the total for all states in its geographical region, the 
total for its peer states, and the total for all responding states. 
To obtain total appropriations for the pi^lic and private 
sectors of higher education, and for the three Institutional types that 
comprise i&ach sector, it was necessary to sum the appropriations for 
three sepa:rate components i 1) the amount appropriated for specific 
institutions of higher education, 2) state funds made available through 
student financial aid, and 3) state funds made available through other 
grants and aids. The sum of these components was the total appropria- 
tion. For total public and total private higher education appropriations, 
blank cells were treated as zeros because generally the amount, if any, 
was small, or had been included in another component* Florida, 
Massachusetts, Mew Jersey and South Carolina were notable exceptions. 
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Student aid appropriations, which represented at least 5 percent of the 
total appropriations, could not be broken down into the public and 
private sectors. Thus, the trends for the two sectors in these states 
were based on lower figures than they actually were. States with 
missing data are footnoted on the respective tables* When reporting 
appropriations for student aid by tj^e of institution, some respondents 
had to apply a percentage based on the esqsenditures for student aid to 
the annual total appropriation. 

The earlier findii^s published in 1974, and the figures and 
trends discussed in this report, differ to some ertent; as mentioned 
earlier, the states tiiemselves corrected their data for previous 
years- Caution should be exercised in comparing one state with 
another; budgeting and reporting practices vary, and the reasons for 
SOTie diffarenees or similarities are not readily apparent from the 
data requested for this study. We dropped fiscal year 1963 from our 
analyses because the SHEEO agencies, many of which were not then in 
operation, could not verify data previously reported for that year, 

The data in tabular as well as graphic form in this doctment 
show what the trends have been since 1968, Much of the basic tabular 
material and the pertijient individual state data are included in 
Appendix D, 
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STATE GENERAL AVENUE 

h State's revenue coniists of funds reGsived from mmny 
sourcee, but in this study we were coneerned only with those revenues 
whioh the state ^ at its own diseretion, could appropriate for thm 
purposes of edueation, or with those whieh by previous agreement or 
enaotment were spaeifically earmarked for eduoation. "State general 
revenue" is here defined, therafore, as that portion of total state 
revenue whose disposition and use were not restrioted by statute^ with 
the exception that state-restricted funds for eduoation were inoluded 
and funds for capital projects excluded* Funds generated by institu- 
tions of higher education themselves, such as tuition, fees, royalties 
patents, auKiliary enterprises, were omitted so that analyses would 
reflect only state-generated funds and restricted fiinds for education. 
Sinee "state general revenue" is a subset of total revenue, its 
relative size to the total will vary, perhaps substantially, according 
to previous actions of the state in designating certain receipts for 
specific purposes. Thus, it is important to view appropriations for 
higher education in the light of general revenue funds available in 
a given year, and not in terms of the total revenue of that state. 
(Some states earmark certain revenues, such as severance taxes, taxes 
on amusements, gaittoling, etc, for various purposes which are not 
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reflected in the tax revenue total reported here,) years cit@d are 

fiscal years and identify the closing year. 

BY REGION 

In genssal, state general revenuas tr^led frem 196S to 1977 
in the 47 states for which data were csn^^letei the percentage change 
was over 200 # as ehown in Taljla 1, fhe central region had the greatest 
gaini however * since 1973^ it was the western region ^ with a percentage 
change of 84, that gained the most. The eastern states gained the least 
during the same period, with only a 39 percent change. The variation 
amng the four regions was much TOre marked in the last five years of 
the period covered, possiily reflecting ttie differential effects of 
inflation and recession in different regions and shifts in population. 
Overall, compared to the preceding years, fiscal years 1971 and 1977 
showed the smallest gains # 

The basic regional grouping was formed by dividing the United 
States into £owp geographic areas "north, south, east and west^^and 
placing those states comprising mwibership in the Western Interstate 
Coranission for Higher Education (TOCHl) into the western region, 
menJbers of the Southern Regional Educational Board (SEEB) into the 
southern region, the New England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE) 
menfeer states together with New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
into the eastern region, aM the remaining states into the central 
region * 
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Table ]. Pepcentage Change In State General Revenue, 1968-1977, by Reg! 
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(N-I3) 


13 


22 


9 


15 


16 


17 


12 


17 


6 






South 
(N^IS) 


17 


13 


9 


17 


22 


16 


10 


6 


9 






East 
(N-8) 


U 


19 


11 


8 


20 


8 


10 


8 


7 






United States 
{N^i»7) 


li» 


16 


9 


13 


18 


14 


12 


1 1 


9 







Notei Alaska^ New Hampshire, and Utah are not included because data 
were not providad for all years* 
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West 

(13 states) 



Alaska, AriEona^ California! Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and V^oming 



Central 
(13 atatas) 



Illinoiar Indiana, Iowa, ^nsas, Mlchigaji, 
Minnesota, Missouri, N^raska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahom, South Dakota, and Wisoonsin 



South 

(15 statea) 



Alabaiaa , Arkansae , Delaware , Florida , Georgia , 
Kentudky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia 



East 

(9 states) 



Conneoticut , Maine , Btessachuaetts , New Hampshire , 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Hhode Island, 
and Vermont 



BY STATE 



Table 2 shows the actual general revenue fig^es by state for 



the 10 fiscal years covered by tiie surveys* The states that showed 
the most increase from 1968 to 1977 were Iowa (380%) , Arizona (335%), 
Minnesota (320%), and Louisiana (314%), Those with the least were New 
York (154%) , Missouri Bnd Georgia (both 155%) , and Indiana (103%) * The 
variation over the years witiiin states and between states is sho%m in 
Appendix D-l» The percentage change between 1968 and 1972 ranges from 
33 (Indira) to 124 (toi^ona) , The changes from 1973 to 1977 varied 
even morei from 10 percent (Louisiana) to 101 and 202 percent (Kansas 
and Wyoming, respectively) » The detail appearing in Appendix D^l shows 
that 11 states reported an actiial drop in revenue for one year out of 
the last ten. Since these figures were not adjusted for inflation, 
the drop in income must have been serious* Although only Nebraska and 
Louisiana suffered a decrease in revenue for more than one year, more 
than half of the responding states reported a percentage change of less 
than 5 percent for at least one fiscal year, which prob^ly affected 



Table 2, State General Revenue (in thousands of dollars), 1968H3J?, by State 
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the appropriations to most agenoies and a^stitutiona in those states, 
■Hie following data will show how education, aa aupportad by the state, 
fared in those years « 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

Although State appropriations for education did mt rise as 
rapidly as did stata general revenue, they more than doi^led from 1968 
to 1977. The differences among regions for these appropriations were 
not as great as they were for revenue, but the highest percentage of 
change was in the central region mnd the lowest in the eastern (Table 
3) . The central states showed the greatest discrepancy between 
increases in revenues and in appropriations to education from 1968 to 
1977, and the western states the least, in all four regions the growth 
rates of general revenue and appropriations for education were similar 
through 1972; then a gap between these rates of growth opened and 
continued to widen from fiscal year 1973 to 1977, ejccept in the western 
region for one year (fiscal year 1975) . Graphs that show these 
relationships by region appear in Appendix D-2. 

As usual, general trends for the regions and the nation as 
a whole masked individual state differences. In nine of the states, 
the 1977 percentage change from 1968 in appropriations for education 
exceeded that of general revenue, and in another eight the difference 
was no more than 10 percentage points, as compared to the overall 
difference of from between 210 percent for revenues and 167 percent 
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Table 3. Percentage Change in State Appropriations to Al l Education i 1968-1977 p 
by Reg i on 







Percentage change 


from fi 


sea 1 


year 1968 to 




1968 


1973 


Reg Ion 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 

1972 


to 

1977 


Wast 
(N^l 1) 


9 


25 


34 


40 


51 


89 


133 


142 


173 


40 


80 


Central 
(N=13) 


11 


34 


46 


65 


86 


102 


126 


156 


181 


65 


50 


South 
(N-15) 


17 


30 


43 


61 


80 


109 


132 


157 


173 


61 


51 


East 
(N-8) 


21 


36 


48 


63 


79 


98 


118 


132 


140 


63 


34 


United States 
(N=47) 


1 5 


32 


43 


58 


76 


101 


127 


148 


1 fi7 










Percentage change from preceding year 








Region 


1968 

196'" 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






West 
(N-Il) 


9 


15 


6 


4 


8 


25 


23 


3 


1 






Central 
(N=i3) 


1 1 


12 


8 


13 


12 


8 


1 1 


13 


9 






South 
(N^15) 


17 


10 


9 


12 


12 


15 


n 


10 


6 






East 
(N-8) 


21 


12 


8 


9 


a 


10 


10 


6 


3 






United States 


15 


]k 


8 


10 


10 


14 


13 


9 


7 






Notei Alaska, 
were not 


New Hampshire and 
prov 1 ded for a 1 1 


Utah 
years 


are not 


i ncl 


uded be 


tause 


data 







"All edueation" comprfsei appropriations made both to institutrons of 
higher education and to elementary and secondary schools* In some states, 
analysis of the figures reported for the two subsections revealed that the 
sum of the parts Is less than the figure reported for all education because 
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for ail education. The pereentage change in appropriations for all 
education in the individual states is shown in Appendix D-3. 

As suggestad by the parcentage changa differencas noted above, 
education's share of state general revenue for the country as a whola 
dropped from a high of SS percent in 1968, excluding Alaska, to a low 
of 47 percent in 1977, axcluding Alaska, New Kanpshire, and Utah. 
Comparing 1977 to 1968, aducation's share of the general revenue 



in 



creased in only 11 statos (the highest were Bhode Island, with 11 
percent, and Colorado, with 10 parcant) . Fourteen atataa dropped 10 
percent or more of their portion of general ravenua for education. 
The proportions for each year by state are shown in Appendix D-4. 
While the proportion dropped from 1968 in most states, a steady 
decline year after year was not coiranon among the states. Even in 
states where the downward trend was clear (Connecticut, New Mexico, 
and New York), the percentage increased in some years. 

Thus we see that although appropriations to education 
steadily increased from 1968 to 1977, the percentage of general 
revenues to education nevertheless dropped as a result of other 
state agencies receiving a larger fraction of state funds than in 
the past. 



certain appropriations either were to have been excluded from the parts 
or were not covered by the categories provided in the survey form Thus 
in many states the figures for all education include appropriations to ' 
other agencies and programs that also support the educational function 
such as vocational or technical institutes, teachers' retirement payments 
and special programs for the handicapped. 
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APPROPRIATIONS TO PUBLIC ELEmNTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TO 
HIGHm EDUCATION 

The two major siiJsetB of appropriations to education, looked at 
togather, clearly iMicate that total appropriatioM to higher education 
(Appendix rose at a faster pace than those for piislic elementary 

and secondary education (Appendix D^6) , Graph 1 shows the percentage 
change since 1968 in appropriations and in general revenue for the 43 
states that provided full ten years of data in the three categories. 
While state revenue increased at a faster rate than state appropriations 
to public el^entary and secondary education since 1970/ state revenue 
also rose faster ttan appropriations to higher education in fiscal 
years 1973 to 1975, Between 1968 and 1972, appropriations for higher 
education increased more than either general revenue or elementary 
and secondary appropriations* Still, the differences between the 
growth rates of higher education appropriations and general revenue 
were not great from 1968 to 1977* The total appropriations for insti- 
tutions of higher education for each fiscal year by state appear in 
Appendix D^7* 

In m^ing con^risons between the increases for elemental 
and secondary education and those for higher . education/ one should 
keep in mind that the drop in number of live births beginning in 
1963 has affected every grade from kindergarten trough high school* 
While enrollments at the lower levels of education dropped/ those in 
higher education continued to increase (Graph 2), Despite this / 
Table 4 shows that in the central states , the percentage change from 
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Graph 1 

Percentage Change in State General Revenue, and Appropristioni to All Higher Education 
and to Public Elimentary and Secondiry iducation, 1968=i977j in kl Statai 



2254 



200t ^ 



1751 - 



m 



General revenue. 



01 

05 



i 1251 _ 



21 100? 




2071 



751 - 



501- 



251 _ 



Higher education 



1581 



1977 



years 



Note: Alaska, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Utah 
are not included because data were not provided for all years. 
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1968 to 1977 in appropriations for elementary and secondary education 
was far greater than the parcentage change in appropriations for 
higher education. All other regions showed greater increases for 
higher education, with differences from about 50 to 100 percentage 
points between the two sectors over the ten years. Percentage change 
from 1968 for each fiscal year appears in Graph 3, showing striking 
differences between the regions* 



Table Percentage Changa In State General Revenue, and Appropriations 
to All Higher Education and to Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 1968-1977, by Region 



Difference in 
Appro* growth rates 

priationi of appro- 
to al I priationi 
higher to the 

education two sectors 



West 


216 


ISO 




227 


77 


(N^IO) 












Central 


232 


220 




173 
















South 


215 


159 




25^ 


95 


(N^IS) 












East 


177 


122 




171 




(N-7) 












United States 


207 


158 




207 




(N-it3) 












Note: Alaska, 


Michigan, 


Montana, Nebraska, New 


Hampshi re, 


Rhode 


1 s 1 and , 


and Utah 


are not Included 


because data were 


not 


provi ded 


for the 


three categories 


for al 


1 years. 





Appro- 
priations 
to publ Ic 
State el ementary 

general & secondary 
revenue educat 1 on 



Graph 2 



Percentage Change in Inrollments* 1968»1977: All Higher Education (FTE), PubliG 
Higher Idueation (FTI), and Public llemantary and Secondary Education (ADA) 




661 

Publ ic 
higher 
educat i on 
(33 statet) 



391 
AI 1 

hi gher 
educat ion 
(28 states) 



3* 

PupI ic 
e lementary 
S secondary 
aducat i on 
(33 states) 
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Hotel Alaskai Arkanias, Delawarai Georgia, Idaho, Loulilana, Maryland^ Hasiachusetts , 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Okla^^map Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wyoming are not Included because data were not provided for all 
years* In addition, California, Florida, Indiana, Minnesota, and West Virginia 
are not fncluded In •'All higher education*' because enrollment data for prfvate 
colleges and universities ^jre not provided for alt years* 
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Graph 3 

PercantagB Change In State General Revenue, and Appropriations to All Higher Education, 
and to Public Elemancary and Secondary Education, I968*1977i by Region 
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Note? Alaska, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshirei Rhode Is land, and Utah 
are not Included because data were not provided for all years, 
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Overall, the parcentage of general revenue appropriated to 
higher education hovered around 15 percent up to 1972, then dropped to 
14 percent (Table 5). As would be ej^ected, the central states as a 
group reported a greater decreaEa than other regions i with a drop of 
4 percentage points since 1968, 

Table 5. Pereentage of State General Revenue Approprfated to All Higher 
Education, 1968-I577, by Region 



Reg ion 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 1 


973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


West (N=1I) 


17 


18 


19 


20 


,18 


18 


18 


17 


17 


17 


Central (N=I3) 


18 


18 


17 


18 


17 


16 


15 


15 


14 


14 


South (N^IS) 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


15 


16 


16 


18 


18 


East (N^8) 


10 


10 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Uni ted States 


15 


15 


15 


16 


15 


]k 


1A 


14 


14 


14 


(N-47) 






















Note: Alaska, 
were not 


New Hampsh ! re 
provided for 


, and 
all 


Utah 
years . 


were not 


Included 


because 


data 





Besides grouping the states by regions, it was useful to 
group them by the means devised by the staff at the National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems (NCIffiMS, Unpi^lished, 
undated paper). They developed sets of peer states by using a cluster 
analysis of hierarchical grouping based on six characteristics. The 
characteristics selected were those demed likely to be related to 
a state's ability to support higher education. We believe that there 
are such differences among states, that these influence their 
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appropriations to higher education, and that geographical comparisons 
are not sufficient* The six variables used weref 



1, Population of the state 



2. Par capita personal income in the state 



3. Per capita state revenues (total) 



4. Assets of public institutions (land, buildings^ and 
equi^ent at end^of^year book value) per pi^lic student 

5. Percentage of higher education enrollments in public 
institutions 

6- PercentagQ of expenditures in public institutions from 
sources other than the state 



Per capita state e^enditures was excluded as a variable because of its 



extremely high correlation with per capita state revenues. The 14 



groups of peer states are shcfwn belowi 



Group 1 
Arkansas 
Louis iana 
Maine 

Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 

Group 2 
Florida 
Georgia 
Missouri 
Texas 
Virginia 

Group 3 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 



Group 4 
Alabama 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 

Group 5 
toi^ona 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Jd^chigan 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 

G_rQ^p 6 
Coiorad© 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

North Dakota 
Wyoming 



Group 7 
Delaware 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Minnasota 
N^raska 
Rhode Island 

Group 8 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Group 9 

New Hanpshire 

Utah 

Vempnt 

Group 10 
Alaska 

Group 11 

Connecticut 
Illinois 
New jersey 



Group 12 

Mas s achus e tt s 

Group 13 
California 
New York 

Group 14 

District of 
Coluittia 
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Table 6 shows the state variatior = from 1968 to 1977, grouped 
by the state factors davaloped by NCHEMS. The percentage allotted to 
higher education in 1977 ranged from a low of 7 paroent in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts to a high of 32 pereent in South Dakota* Only four 
states increased their share by 5 perGent or more, while 11 states lost 
5 percent or more of their share. Of the 47 states with data for all 
years, 23 lost a ^rtion of their share from 1968 to 1977, 21 states 
gained, and three had the same percentage of revenue in fiscal year 
1977 as in 1968, 



Table 6, Percentage of State General Revenue Appropriated to All Higher 
Education, 1968-1977* by State 





1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Group 1 


15 


15 


15 


17 


U 


12 


13 


13 


Id 


16 


Arkansai 


16 


16 


17 


17 




15 


16 


ii 


18 


18 


"A-Loui s lana 


19 


18 


17 


22 


18 


6 


6 


6 


10 


n 




16 


H 


13 


13 


13 


12 


12 


12 


11 


9 


Hi ss 1 ss i pp t 


16 


14 


12 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


19 


18 


••North Carol ina 


12 


13 ■ 


14 


14 


16 


15 


16 


16 


21 


21 


Tennessee 


15 


16 


17 


17 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


Group 2 


Id 


18 


19 


20 


19 


19 


19 


18 


21 


21 


Florida 


20 


17 


19 


20 


13 


13 


16 


16 


Id 


Id 


Georg ! a 


13 


15 


14 


15 


15 


14 


15 


15 


15 


14 


Mi ssour i 


17 


18 


19 


19 


18 


18 


18 


16 


16 


16 


*Texm$ 


23 


23 


26 


27 


23 


25 


26 


26 


30 


31 


Vf rg in la 


16 


15 


15 


15 


16 


17 


17 


17 


18 


17 


Group 3 


15 


15 


16 


]& 


16 


Id 


17 


18 


16 


16 


1 daho 


22 


22 


23 


24 


25 


24 


24 


23 


22 


24 


Kentucky 


18 


17 


18 


19 


19 


19 


18 


17 


18 


18 


"South Carol ina 


9 


9 


10 


10 


1 1 


12 


14 


17 


16 


14 


West Virginia 


18 


18 


18 


17 


16 


17 


17 


18 


14 


15 


Group k 


20 


20 


19 


19 


19 


IS 


20 


19 


20 


20 


Alabama 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


15 


Ifi 


18 


22 


19 


New Mexico 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


15 


14 


14 


13 


13 


Oklahoma 


27 


29 


25 


26 


25 


25 


23 


24 


23 


24 


South Dakota 


3^ 


32 


33 


28 


29 


29 


31 


32 


32 


32 
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Table 6 (continued). 





1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1 972 


1 973 1 


974 


1 975 


1 976 


1 977 


1 W MM J 


iS 


fa 


L2. _ _ 


1 Q 


18 




1 6 


16 


i4 




r» ii F 1 2 o n a 


ik 


i€ 




ik 


22 


20 


22 


18 


18 


19 


Kansas 


21 


21 


20 


22 


22 


Zk 


22 


21 


23 


22 


Ha ry 1 and 


1 i 


i 1 


1 1 


11 




12 


12 


12 


12 


1 ] 


"'^1 chiaan 


15 


15 


» / 


16 


14 


13 


12 


12 




10 


''^ '^H©n tans 


30 


33 


25 


31 


27 


23 


21 


21 


23 


22 


0 rsQon 


27 


30 


28 


28 


28 


30 


25 


26 


26 


Ik 


Wa sh i ng ton 


19 


19 


22 


21 


20 


20 


21 


21 


19 


18 


W i s cons i n 


21 


21 


21 


22 


Ik 


23 


1 9 


18 


17 


17 


G ro u D 6 


17 


1S 


20 


21 


1 9 


1 7 


1 7 


16 


18 


19 


Co 1 o rsdo 


20 


21 


25 


27 


22 


1 7 


20 


20 


21 


11 


H^wa i 1 

i i ^3 v7 CI 1 1 


10 


1 1 


11 


1 1 


14 


14 


JO 


9 


10 


] 1 


N&vad# 


19 


18 


19 


17 


19 


T7 


18 


18 


21 


21 


Narth Dakota 


22 


Ik 


21 


20 


19 


1 9 


18 


14 


20 


19 


Wvom f no 


36 


36 


18 


38 


17 


48 


33 


32 


31 


30 


Group 7 


Id 


id 


17 


17 


17 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Dal aware 


6 


7 


7 




7 


8 


8 


9 


10 


10 


Indiana 


23 


24 


22 


23 


23 


23 


21 


20 


25 


25 


A- 1 owa 


33 


21 


21 


21 


22 


18 


18 


17 


18 


18 


--Mi nnesota 


14 


14 


13 


13 


12 


11 


10 


10 


9 


9 


^Nebraska 


19 


25 


22 


29 


31 


28 


27 


30 


35 


31 


Rhode Island 


1 1 


11 


12 


12 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Group 8 


12 


13 


13 


12 


12 


1 1 


11 


11 


12 


12 


Ohio 


13 


\k 


15 


15 


i4 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Penniyl van ia 


12 


13 


12 


1 1 


11 


10 


10 


10 


1 1 


11 


Group 9 


Naw Hampih i re 


17 


17 


17 


13 


1 1 












Utah 


19 


20 


17 


18 


18 


17 


18 


18 


18 




--Vsrmont 


16 


16 


12 


13 


13 


1 1 


12 


13 


12 


1 1 


Group 1 1 


14 


15 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


12 


1 1 


1 1 


--Connect i cut 


12 


1 1 


1 1 


11 


10 


9 


9 


10 


7 


7 


^^llUnoti 


19 


20 


16 


17 


16 


15 


15 


15 


14 


14 


New Jeriey 


8 


10 


8 


9 


1 1 


11 


10 


10 


10 


9 


Group 12: Mass. 


i 




7 


g 


8 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 


Group 13 


12 


13 


\k 


14 


\k 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


Cal i forn ia 


15 


16 


18 


19 


16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


16 


New York 


10 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


13 


10 


10 


1 1 


10 


10 


^ Gained 5 percent or 


more 


of general 


revenue 












Lost 5 percent 


or more of 


genera 


1 revenue 












Note: Alaska (Group 10 


not 


shown) , 


New 


Hampshire, and 


Utah 


data 


are 





incomplete 
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Since higher education in the aggragate maintained a rela- 
tively steady proportion of the general revenue, it was not surprising 
to fir^d that thm dip in appropriations to all education reflected the 
increasingly SMller proportion of revenue (a drop of 6 percent since 
1969) given to public elemental and seconds^ schools (Table 7) , 
percentage varied greatly by state md region, but the trend was 
toward a smaller piece of the pie for elementary and secondary 
education in 28 of the 44 states for which data were available 
(Appendix D-B) , This was partly attribut^le to the decline in age 
cohorts, and thus of enrollments. 



Table 7- Percentage of State General Revenue Appropriated to PubUc 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 1968-1977, by Region 



Reg i on 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


West (N-10) 


38 


36 


38 


37 


33 


30 


34 


32 


31 


30 


Central (N^ll) 


3i* 


35 


34 


34 


34 


34 


35 


35 


33 


33 


South (N=I5) 


47 


48 


47 


46 


44 


41 


40 


40 


40 


38 


East (N=7) 


33 


34 


32 


30 


29 


28 


28 


28 


27 


27 


United States 


38 


38 


37 


36 


35 


33 


34 


33 


33 


32 



Note: Alaska, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampsh I re, Rhode Island, 
and Utah are not included because data were not provided for all 
years . 
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Graph 4 stows the overall trends in the percentage of general 
revenue appropriated to education , and Graph 5 reflects the regional 
variations. It should be noted that the figures and trends were related 
to many other conditions which are not shown, for example i changes in 
enrollment, cost per student, and shifting patterns of responsibility 
between the state and the local coimnunity for each type of educational 
activity* 

Of state appropriations for '-All education," higher education's 
percentage grew from 27 percent in 1968 to 31 percent in 1977 ♦ Epwever^ 
the states (^.ffered considerably in the proportion of their educational 
monies appropriated to higher education; in 1977 ^ for eKample, the pro-- 
portions ranged from 17 percent in Maine to 70 percent in doming* For 
the state proportions and trends, see Appendix 

APPROPRIATIONS TO VARIOUS SECTORS IN HIGHER BDWATION 

Public hi^er education continued^ from 1968 to 1977 ^ to be 
the recipient of nearly all state appropriations to higher education. 
This situation changed only slightly over those ten years i from 97 
percent in 1968 to 95 percent in 1977. These percentages include 
appropriations made directly to institutions, funds made available 
tteough student aid and other grants-- in-aid^ and appropriations made 
directly to statewide coordinating or governing boards # and to other 
governing boards and agencies of higher education. The western states 
changed only 1 ^rcent (from 99 to 98)* The other regions changed 2 
percent^ from 99 to 97 in the souths from 98 to 96 in the central 
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Graph k 

Parcentage of State Sengral Revenue Appropriated to All Education, to Pubnc Elementary 
and Secondary Education, and to All Higher Education, 1968-1977» In ^3 States 
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Graph 5 



Percentage of State General Revenue Appropriated to Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and to All Higher Idueatlon, 1368-1977, by Region 
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States, and from 90 to 88 in the east. The changes in percantages by 
state and region are shown in Appendix D-XO. 

Th@ Public Sector 

For UiB most part, stata appropriations for higher education 
were granted directly to pvdblic institutions and agencies— 94 percent 
in fiscal year 1968, and 92 percent in 1977 (Graph 6) . Pi^lic advanced 
graduate and research universities continued to receive the greatest 
proportion, but dropped from more than half (54%) of the total 
appropriation for higher education in 1968 to less than half in 1977 
(46%). While other public four- or five-year colleges and universities 
saw their share drop slightly, it was the coraiunity colleges whose 
share increased appreciably in nearly every state since 1968, and 
especially in the western states (Table 8) . Although Appendix D-11 
shows a drop in the share for the public advanced graduate universities 
in all but a few states, most states increased their appropriations for 
their universities, even in constant dollars (Appendix D-16) . So the 
drop in the share reflected the large increases to community colleges, 
which was not necessarily at the expense of the advanced graduate 
institutions. And this, of course, reflected the large and rapid 
growth of comnunity college enrollments during the ten-year period. 

The percentage of general revenue to advanced graduate 
universities dropped from 8 to 6 percent on the whole (Appendix D-12) . 
ThB differences between regions are shovm in Graph 7 for the three 
types of public institutions. The percentage to the advanced 
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Graph 6 



DistrlbuUen of Apprpprlitlons to All Higher Edueatlon, 1968 and 1977 (In percentages) 
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Table 8* Percentage of Total Appropriations for Higher Education Allotted 

Directly to Public Institut ions , 1 SfiS*"! 977 f by Type of Inst I tut ion 
and Region 



Reg i on 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


197: 


Advanced graduate & 
research universities 




















West (N»(2, 11) 


54 


53 


51 


50 


48 


46 


45 


44 


43 


43 


Central (N=13, 12) 


65 


64 


61 


59 


57 




54 


54 


54 




South (N*15) 


56 


54 


52 


52 


51 




51 


50 


49 


49 


East (N=i9, 8) 


36 


35 


34 


34 
j~ 








32 
J** 


33 


33 


United States 

(N-48,i.7) 


54 


53 


50 


SO 


48 


48 


47 


46 


46 


46 


Wull^i LJIll VqI 3 1 izl^s 

and col 1 eges 






















Wast (n»1 1 10) 


29 


29 


30 


29 


29 


30 


29 


28 


29 


28 


Central 12; 




25 


25 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


25 


25 


South (N^IS, 1^) 


23 


23 


23 


24 


23 


22 


21 


22 


20 


20 


East (N-9/8) 


39 


40 


39 


38 


38 


36 


36 


36 


34 


32 


Uni ted States 

(N-47, 46) 


28 


29 


29 


29 


29 


28 


27 


28 


26 


26 


Two-year colleges 






















West (N=I2, II) 


14 


14 


16 


IS 


19 


18 


21 


21 


23 


24 


Central (N^I2) 


6 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


10 


12 


12 


South (N^I5) 


1 1 


12 


13 


14 


14 


15 


16 


16 


16 


16 


East (N^9, 8) 


7 


6 


7 


9 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


12 


United States 


10 


10 


1 1 


12 


13 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 



(n^48-46) 



* Data not comparable 

Note: No information from Alaska, Partial data shown for Florida, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. 
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Graph 7 



Pereentage of General Revenue Appropriatsd Directly to Public Inititutions 

Graduate and Reseireh Un i vars i t! es , Other Universities and Colleges, and 
Two-Year Colleges, 1968-1977, by Region 
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tmiveraitias in the central states dropped from 12 to 8 percent of 
state general revenue in the ten years cwered, and their percentage 
of total appropriatiaM to hi^er education also dropped from 65 to 
53 percent in direct appropriations* In partiaular, Indiana and 
Illinois showed large drops in the proportion of the total appropria- 
tions to higher education allotted to universitiea . 

Graph 6 showed that the percentage of all appropriations to 
higher education given directly to state coordinating and governing 
boards and to other state educational agencies in fiscal year 1977 was 
3 percent. The percentage thmt went to cTOrdinating agencies was 
extremely small — ^less than 1 percent--although it gradually increased 
from 1968, The percentages shown in T^le 9 were reported in decisis 



Table 9* Percentage of Total Appropriations for Higher Education Allotted 
to State Coordinating or Statewide Governing Boards of Public 
Higher Education, 1968-1977* by Region 



Reg 1 on 




1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


West 


(N^12) 


.09 


,08 


.09 


.09 


.12 


.29 


.31 


.34 


.25 


.26 


Centra 1 


(N^II) 


.17 


.16 


.17 


.20 


. 19 


.22 


.26 


.32 


.27 


.25 


South 


(N^IS) 


.37 


.44 


.49 


.42 


.54 


.54 


.51 


.60 


.61 


.60 


last 


(N-9) 


.i»6 


.44 


.51 


.68 


.57 


.53 


.50 


.48 


.44 


.44 


United : 


States 


.27 


.27 


.31 


.34 


.36 


.39 


.40 


.44 


.40 


.40 



Notei No informatfon from Alaika, Partial data included for New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma and Utah, 



This table does not Include the appropriations to other governing boardi or 
agencies of higher educition which have approximated between 2 and 3 percent 
of the total appropriations nationally from I968 to 1977, 
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because they were so sinall, Coordinatinf agencies and governing boards 
in tha southern and eastern regions enjoyed a greater pro^rtion of the 
total appropriations than did those in the central and western regions. 

The percentage for fiscal year 1977 was greater than 1 percent 
in a few states: ldaho# Kentucky* Montana* New Jersey # and Tennesaee. 
Twelve of the states for which we had 1977 data reported that there had 
been no appropriations to such agencies or boards in 1968. 

ApptopriationB to thm PtibliQ Bmator When Adjwtmd for Inflation 

In actual doHari appropriated far all of piablic higher 
eaication in the United States, the overall percentage change was 200, 
or tteee times as great in fiscal year 1977 as it was in 1968 (T^le 
10) , Since nearly all state appropriations to higher education go to 
the public sector, the regional relationships shown here are similar 
to those shown in Table 4 for all higher education. Although the 
southern states showed an eRtremely high rate of increase* in both 
1968 and 1977 they had lower average appropriations in actual dollars 
than the states in the otiier three regions- In contrast* the central 
states* which shared the lowest increase with the eastern states dicing 
the same period* also appropriated more for public higher education in 
both 1968 and 1977, on the average* than sitter thm western or southern 
states. The eastern states maintained the highest average across 
states in those tw fiscal years. 

The regional fibres obscure the cute in appropriations to 
public, higher education in some states during the period of our smveys. 
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Table 10, Percentage Change in Total State Appropriat ions to Public 

Higher Education In Unadjuited Dollars, 1968-1977, by Region 







Percentage change 


f rom 


r 1 sea 1 


yea r 


lyoQ to 




1968 
to 

1972 


1973 
to 

1977 


Reg ion 


1S69 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1 977 


West 

(N-n) 


17 


40 


56 


61 


80 


115 


144 


179 


221 


61 


78 


Centra 1 
(N^l 1) 


]k 


33 


48 


63 


78 


97 


116 


144 


166 


63 


49 


South 
(N^15) 


IS 


36 


57 


79 


101 


139 


167 


219 


246 


79 


72 


East 


20 


kZ 


60 


81 


92 


114 


142 


157 


166 


81 


38 


United States 


16 


37 


55 


70 


87 


1 16 


141 


174 


200 


70 


60 






Percentage change from preceding 


year 








Reg ion 


1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






West 
(N^Il) 


17 


20 


10 


3 


1 1 


19 


13 


14 


15 






Central 
(N-13) 




16 


11 


9 


9 


10 


9 


12 


9 






South 
(N-15) 


15 


17 


15 


14 


1 1 


18 


1 1 


19 


8 






East 
(N=8) 


20 


18 


12 


13 


6 


1 1 


13 


6 


3 






United States 


16 


17 


12 


10 


9 


15 


1 1 


13 


9 







Note: Alaska, New Hampshire and Utah are not Included because data 
were not provided for all years. 
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For any one yeaXf no more than four states showed a drop, yet 14 
states reported at least one reduction between 1968 and 1977 (Appendix 
D--13) • Tteee states twice reduced from the preceding year the appro* 
priation to the pi^lic sector of higher education. Although these 
drops did not indicate a general trend, and were likely caused by 
unique problems within each state, at least orm of the fiscal years 
1972, 1973, 1976, and 1977 represented a real loss in appropriations 
for tha ptJ^lic sector in 13 of the 14 states. Nevertheless, in every 
state sKcept Hawaii, appropriations for the following year rose above 
that of the year preceding the drop. 

Of the 18 times that a reduction in appropriations was 
reported, only four ocQurrad in a fiscal year iM which state general 
revenues were also reported to have dropped (Plorida, 1976? Louisiana, 
1970 1 Mew Jersey, 1976? and Washijigton, 1972) , In Louisiana and New 
York, appropriations were reduced in 1973 following an earlier 
reduction in revenue. In the main, most of the states in which 
public higher education appropriationa were cut, the drop in 
appropriation did not coincide with a <teop in revenues* Similarly, 
a loss in revenues did not appear to affect drastically thm appropria- 
tions for pi^lic hi^er education in most states (at least not at the 
level of the generality of these data) , 

To determine the extent to which inflation of the dollar has 
really affected public higher education, the original figures provided 
by each state (and upon which T^le 10 is based) were adjusted to 
"coMtant dollar" figt^es, using a higher education price indeK with 
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a base year o£ 1967 (Halstead, 1977) . Tabla 11 reveals a dramatic 
differenca in parcantaga changes when inflation was taken into account. 
In buying power, appropriations to public higher education did not 
triple in unadjustad dollars, but rather, were less than twice as 
great as they were in 1968. Mevartheless, thay increasad, even in 
constant dollars. In 11 states thay more than doubled (Appendix D-14) . 
Among other things, did that increase represent condensation for 
increases in enrollments, or is higjier education actually a fatter 
cat than it seems to be, and as soma legislative and executive budget 
staffs seem to think7 

Even with appropriations adjusted for inflation, every state 
increased its appropriations to public higher education since 1968 
from a low percentage change of 5 in Veniont to a high of 182 percent 
in Nebraska. When wa look at the percentage change since 1973, 
however, 5 states had less purchasing power in 1977 than they did 
four years earlier, and another 11 changed no irore than 12 percent s 

Michigan 2% 

New York 5 

Georgia 6 

West Virginia 7 



Varront 


-10% 


Illinois 


0% 


Connecticut 


-7 


New Jersey 


0 


Maine 


-6 


Florida 


1 


Maryland 


-1 


Hawaii 


1 


Wisconsin 


-1 


Massachus mttm 


1 



Rhode Island 12 
If we look at direct appropriations to public colleges and 
universities, which may be mora reliable data, the lowest third of 
the states look somewhat different in their 1977 percentage change 
frcm 1973s 
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Table 11. Percentage Change In Total State Appropri at ions to PubUc Higher 
Education in Conitant Dol lars , 1968-19771 by Region 





Percentage c 


change 


from fiscal year 


1968 to 




1968 


1973 


Region 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 

1972 


to 

1977 


West 
(N-11) 


9 


23 


28 


26 


33 




56 


67 


80 


26 


35 


Central 
(N-13) 


7 


16 


22 


27 


32 


36 


37 


53 


58 


27 


20 


South 
(N-15) 


8 


19 


29 


40 




65 


70 


90 


94 


40 


30 


East 
(N-8) 


12 


24 


31 


i»I 


kz 


48 


54 


54 


49 


41 


5 


United States 


9 


20 


27 


33 


39 


49 


54 


66 


71 


33 


23 






Percentage change from preceding year 








Region 


1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






West 

(N-n) 


9 


12 


^ 


-2 


6 


] 1 


4 


7 


8 






Central 
(N^13) 


7 


8 


k 


3 


3 


3 


0 


11 


3 






South 
(N-15) 


8 


10 


8 


8 


6 


11 


3 


11 


1 






East 
(N-8) 


12 


10 


5 


7 


0 




4 


-0 


-2 






United States 
(N-i»7) 


9 


10 


5 


k 


k 


7 


2 


8 


2 






0 Indicates no change 
-0 indicates negative 


or positive change smaller than 1 
change smaller than 1 percent 


percent 








Notef Alaika, 
ware not 


New Hampshire 
provided for 


and 
all 


Utah 
years 


are not 


Included because data 
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Connecticut 


-7% 


Florida 


1% 


Maine 


-7 


Hawaii 


1 


Vermont 


-7 


Illinois 


1 


New York 


"6 


New Jersey 


1 


wiiconain 


-5 


Maesaohiis atta 


2 


Maryland 


-2 


Michigan 


2 



Missouri 6% 
South Datota 7 
Wast Virginia 7 



Of the 47 states for which cosplete data ware available, 42 
showed a drop in their appropriations to publio higher eduoation when 
adjustoents for inflation were made for at least one year during the 
survey period. Buying power dropped in 30 states for one or two of 
the last Uiree f isoal years oovered in this report (AppendiK D-14) , 

RelationsMp Bmtvmmn Constant Dollmr AppraprimtlonM and Enmllmmntm 
in thm Publla Smator 

For the nation as a whole (note states exoluded in Table 12) , 
the rate of increase in constant dollar appropriations and FTE enroll- 
ments was remarfc^ly similar* The rate is shown in Graph 8 along with 
the percentage changes of appropriations and of state general revenues/ 
in unadjusted dollars, since 1968* 

Consider^le differences appear among the regions. The 
soutiiem states, with the highest rate of growtii in enrollment during 
the survey period (93%) , also had the highest rate of increase in 
constant dollars (86%), But until fiscal year 1975, tiie rate of 
increase in constant dollars exceeded that in eMolln^nts, In the 
central region, where enrollments changed the least, constant dollar 
appropriations grew almost twice as fast as enrollmen-te. The east 
experienced about the sane percentage change in ^rollments as the 
west from 1968 to 1977 (78%) , but showed the least arount of change 
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Graph 8 

Perctntagt Change In State General Revenue, Appropriations to All Public Higher Education 
(Actual Dollars and Conitant Dollars), and FTE Enrollments in Pyblic Higher 
Education, 1968-1977, in States 
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197^ 
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210% 

General 
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68% 

Appropr i at ions 
in constant $ 

66% 

FTE enrol Iment 



1977 



Notei Alaska, Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, Texas, Utah, and Wy^lng are not Included 
because data were not provided for all years. 
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Table 12. Percentage Change In Total State Appropriations In Constant Dollars 
and FTE Enrollment in Public Higher Education* 1968*1977, by Region 







Percentage 


change 


from f 


I sea 1 


year 


1968 to 




1 9qo 


1973 


Reg ion 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 

1972 


to 

1977 


West (n^8) 
























Constant $ 
Enrol Iment 
Central (n=12) 


9 
10 


23 
20 


29 
32 


26 
39 


34 


50 


57 

w 1 


67 


81 

77 

if 


26 

39 


35 
23 


Constant $ 
Enrol Iment 
South (N^14) 


8 

10 


19 
20 


25 
27 


29 
31 


34 
31 


39 
29 


41 
37 


56 
36 


62 


29 
1 1 


20 

3 


Constant $ 
Enrol Iment 
East (n^8) 


10 

9 


19 
17 


32 
27 


k] 

37 


50 

42 


65 
48 


73 
56 


83 
92 


86 
93 


" 1 
37 


35 


Constant $ 
Enrol Iment 
United States 


12 
12 


Ik 

23 


31 

40 


k] 

52 


42 
60 


48 
70 


54 
77 


54 
86 


49 
78 


41 

52 


5 
11 


Constant $ 
Enrol Iment 
(H^kl) 


10 
10 


21 
20 


29 
31 


34 

38 


39 
42 


50 
46 


55 
55 


64 
66 


69 
67 


34 
38 


21 
17 






Percentage change 


from 


preceding year 








Region 


1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 







West (n^8) 



Constant $ 


9 


12 


4 


-2 


6 


12 


4 


6 


8 


Enro 1 Iment 


10 


9 


10 


4 


3 


5 


6 


5 


4 


Central (N=12) 














Constant $ 


8 


10 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


10 


3 


Enrol Iment 


10 


9 


5 


2 


0 


-1 


5 


-0 


0 


South (n=14) 
















Constant $ 


10 


8 


10 


6 


6 


9 


4 


5 


1 


Enrol 1 ment 


9 


6 


8 


7 


3 


4 


5 


20 


0 


East (n^8) 
















Constant $ 


12 


10 


5 


7 


0 


4 


4 


-0 


-2 


Enrol 1 ment 


12 


9 


13 


8 


4 


6 


4 


4 


-3 


United States 


















Constant $ 


10 


10 


6 


3 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


Enrol 1 ment 


10 


8 


9 


5 


2 


3 


5 


7 


0 


(N-42) 


















0 indicates no 


change 


or pos i t i ve 


change 


sma 


1 ler than 


1 


percent 




-0 indicates negative 


change 


smal 


er than 


1 


percent 







Alaska, Idaho, Indiana, Montana, New Hampshire, Texas, Utah, and Wyomi 
are not included because data were not provided for all years. 
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53 
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(49%) in constant dollars Gompared to the other three regions* Enroll- 
ment growth in the east consistently outpaGed constant dollar growth 
from 1971 to 1977. The east wm the only region with a drop in 
anrollmente (1977) and a smilar drop in constant dollars. The 
percentage change in WTE enrollnents in publio higher education in 
each state appears in AppendiK D-^IS. 

Each state has its o\m unique pattern of appropriating funds 
for higher education^ and the variation among states in the percentage 
changes from 1973 to 1977 in enrollments and in direct state appropria- 
tions to publio institutions is shown iji Table 13, AppendiK D-16 shows 
the percentage changes since 1968 in direct appropriations to pi:^lic 
institutions in unadjusted and constant dollars by type of Institution 
and by state* Percentage changes since 1968 in FTE enrollments by type 
of p^lic institution and by state appear in Appendix D-17. 

Even in constmt dollars, added funds often bear little 
relationship to added eiffollment. In sraie cases enrollments are up 
but dollars dowm sometimes the reverse is true, ^irty^four of the 
4S states for which data were available had an increase in enrollments 
in their public institutions as well as an increase in constant dollar 
appropriations. But in only 19 of those 34 states were their constant 
dollar appropriations increased at a greater rate than the chaJnge in 
their enrollments. In 13 states the rate of growth in enrollments was 
greater than in their pirchasing power appiropriations; in two states 
the percentage change was the same. In a fiw states the changes were 
in opposite directions i either enrollments in public institutions 



Table 13* Percentage Change in Direct State Apprqpriations in Constant 

DQliars and FTE Enrollment in Public Higher Education, 1973 to 
1977j by Type of Institution and State 



Total 



States 



Conr -FTE 
stant enrol 1 * 
$ _fnent 



Advanced 
graduate & 
research 
Cqn-" FTE 
stant enrol 1 ' 
$ ment 



"Other " 
un I vers 1 1 i es 
£ col 1 eges 
Con- FTE 
i tant en rol 1 ^ 
$ men t 



Two-year 
col 1 eges 
Con- FTE 
stant enrol 1 
$ ment 



A ] abama 


C It 


25 


35 


Q 

Q 


101 


50 




28 


Ari zona 


22 


30 


22 




6 


1 7 


31 


62 


Arkan sas 


52 


22 


41 


7 




1 1 


240 


208 


Cal i forn ia 


kh 


27 


35 


U 


24 


5 


102 


39 


Colorado 


hi 


20 


69 


-0 


22 


41 


27 


k\ 


Connect i cut 


"7 


6 




3 


^ 1 1 


-0 


"6 


19 


Del awa re 


27 


h2 


1 2 


7 


52 


6 


65 


329 


Fi or f da 


no 


data 


no 


data 


no 


da ta 


1 0 


185 


Georg i a 


9 


37 


3 


25 


12 


33 


40 


83 


Hawa 1 1 


1 


8 


-8 


-8 


87 


15 


39 


38 


1 daho 


26 


9 




9 


25 


£ 

0 


0 1 


Zb 


1 M 1 no 1 s 


1 


9 


-3 






1 1 

1 \> 


33 




1 nd 1 ana 


8 


10 


2 


12 


10 


-2 


121 


90 


Iowa 




-3 


28 


1 


39 


-2 


57 


-13 


Kansas 


39 


5 


38 


9 


27 


-4 


146 


12 


Kentucky 


1 ^ 




Z 1 




1 2 


1 A 
1 ^ 


/ 


3b 


Lou 1 i f ana 


51 


- 1 


o9 


a 

-o 


5 




C 1 


30 


Ha 1 ne 


/ 




not 


app. 


1 


i 


1 1 W b 


app . 


Mary 1 and 


-2 


18 


-10 


-5 


2 


34 


17 


39 


Massachusetti 


2 


8 


18 


18 


-14 


-2 


-2 


13 


Mi ch igan 


2 


-9 


no 


data 


no 


data 


32 


-18 


M 1 nnesota 


12 


2 


15 


6 


5 


-6 


13 


12 


Ml ss i ss i ppi 


20 


20 


21 


12 


5 


12 


42 


35 


M 1 ssourl 


6 


-0 


-0 


-1 


14 


-14 


24 


24 


Montana 


13 


9 


18 


5 


3 


16 


15 


41 


Nebraska 


57 


40 


89 


100 


-28 


-45 


70 


1 1 1 


Nevada 


48 


34 


not 


app. 


24 


7 


479 


206 


New Jersey 


1 


14 


2 


-5 


4 


2 


-5 


44 


New Mexico 


30 


9 


36 


14 


0 


-24 


83 


66 


New York 


-6 


8 


-2 


13 


-15 


7 


20 


7 


N, Carol ina 


Sh 


16 


49 


15 


55 


18 


60 


13 


North Dakota 


39 


-0 


not 


app. 


44 


-5 


17 


14 


Ohio 


21 


10 


12 


1 


17 


1 


78 


45 


Oklahoma 


40 


19 


29 


12 


40 


5 


107 


66 


Oregon 


27 


17 


17 


-1 


34 


-4 


43 


49 



46 

Table 1 3 (continued) , 









Advanced 


Other 










graduate & 


un i vers 1 1 1 es 


Two-year 




Total 




research 


S col 1 eges 


col 1 eqes 




Con- 


PTE 


Con- FTE 


Con- FTE 


Con- FTE 




tant 


en ro 1 1 - 


stant enrol 1 


stant enrol 1 - 


stant enrol 1 - 


States 


5 


ment 


$ men t 


$ men t 


$ ment 



Pennsylvania 


15 


\k 


3 


13 


27 


3 


52 


34 


Rhode Island 


12 


hi 


h 


29 


22 


31 


23 


122 


S. Carol ina 


31 


32 


29 


17 


48 


87 


-35 


-32 


South Dakota 


7 


0 


\k 


0 


-8 


0 


not 


app. 


Tennessee 


]k 


18 


12 


7 


3 


15 


45 


112 


Texas 


k9 


no data 


^5 


23 


Ik 


1 


78 


no data 


Vermont 


-1 


17 


-10 


13 


-1 


25 


1 


22 


V i rg in ia 


28 


28 


23 


16 


34 


25 


40 


54 


Washington 


22 


10 


22 


if 


12 


-2 


29 


18 


West Vi rg 1 n ia 


7 


20 


3 


25 


7 


7 


54 


103 


Wi scons In 


-5 


3 


0 


5 


-1 1 


1 


-18 


19 


Wyom 1 ng 




26 


36 


1 


not 


app. 


86 


61 


0 indicates no 


change or posi t ive 


change sm 


laller than 1 


percent 




-0 indicates negative change 


smaller than 1 


percent 








Note: Alaska, 


New 


Hampsh I re^ 


and 


Utah are 


not included 


because data were 



not provided for ill years 



dropped and their appropriations in constant dollars inGreaaed (5 
states) / or enrollments increased and they received less from the 
state whan appropriations were adjusted for inflation* Table 14 
shows the number of states that fall into these categories* All-in- 
all, the rata of growth of constant dollar appropriations was graatar 
than enrollments in 26 states, 19 increased their enrollments mora 
than their appropriations, and the increase in percentage change 
was the same in two states* 



In states where adjusted appropriations changed more than 
enrDllments in a positive direction ^ for the majority the difference 
between the two rates was greater than ten percentage points^ In 
contrast/ where enrollinents changed more than dollars, the gap was 
more likely to be 10 percent or less. These trends were generally 
positive in many states, but we should not ignore the fact that the 
PTE figure is con^osed of about half full-time students , with the 
other half composed of an aggregation of part time students which in 
sheer numbers might be three or foi^ times the nunyser of full-time 
students. Such students create costs related to counseling, admission 
and registration that increase with the nmnber of individuals™not 
just with full-time^equivalents. This is only one way in which 
report mg enrollment growth in terifis of "full-time equivalents" 
underestimates both the actual nunUsers enrolled and the growth in 
costs of instruction and other services* 

Briefly, let us look at the states where drops occurred in 
state support, either in actual dollars or constant dollars, and the 
enrollment changes that took place during the years of the surveys. 
Earlier we saw that of the 18 times (in a total of 14 states) that 
there was a drop in actual dollar appropriations for pu^ilic higher 
education^ only four coincided with a drop in revenues* In those 
same 18 cases only three coincided with a drop in PTE enrollments the 
same year (Alabama 1977, Maine 1977, and New Jersey 1976) , If we look 
at direct appropriations to pi^lic institutions, we can add New York's 
fiscal year 1977, although it is not included in the 18 cases* In 
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Table l4. Ralatlonship of Percentage Changes Between FTE Enrollments and 
Constant Dollars Appropriated Directly to Public Higher Educa= 
tion, by Type of Institution (reported In number of states) 



1 973=1 977 

Relationship of percentage change Adv. Other Two- 

between constant dollar appropn- | ^ ^ y^^^ 

ations and FTE enrollment ^^^3, , _ ^o, , . 



States with an increase In both 
appropriations and enrollment 

Appropriation greater than 
enrol Iment 

by 1 to 10 percentage points 

by 1 1 to 20 percentage points 

by more than 20 percentage points 

Enrollment greater than 
appropr i at i on 

by 1 to 10 percentage points 

by 1 1 to 20 percentage points 

by more than 20 percentage points 

Appropriation same as enrollment 

States with an increase In appropri^ 
ations and a decrease In enrollment 

States with an increase In enrollment 
and a decrease in appropriations 

States with a decrease In both 
appropriations and enrollment 

Appropriation greater than 
nrol 1 ment 

Enrollment greater than 
appropriat ion 

Appropr! at ( on same as enrollment 

States with mfssfng data or data 
not appi icable 



ko 


34 


31 


26 


37 


25 


19 


22 


lA 


21 


5 


5 


5 


2 


k 


5 


7 


8 


it 


5 


15 


7 


9 


8 


12 


1A 


13 


8 


11 


15 


3 


8 


A 


k 


1 


3 


3 


1 

1 


M 




8 


2 


3 


3 


12 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 


k 


9 


2 


1 


6 


h 


6 


k 


0 


0 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


9 


5 


8 


6 


6 
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Connecticut, one other drop in appropriations (in 1976) was followed by 
a drop in enrolHr.ents the next year. Although decreases in enrollments 
did occur in other years in moat of the 14 states, the drDp in actual 
dollars and the drop in enrollmant ware separatad by at least two years, 
and in some cases by five or six years, so that appropriatad amounts 
and enrollmants appear to have been either unrelated, or at least not 
directly related. 

coincidence of lower enrollment with a loss in buying power 
of the state appropriations occurred once in 13 states and twice in 
two states out of the 35 showing a drop in PTE enrollment at some time 
since 1968. That there is a direct effect on enrollmants when appro- 
priations are cut, or that reduced enrollments result in reduced 
appropriations cannot be supported by these data for states where 
reductions occurred. However, since drops in enrollments are a 
relatively recent phenomenon, public policy on financing institutions 
may not have caught up with the reality. 

Nevertheless, as shown in Table 15, a general relationship 
between changes in constant dollar appropriations and in FTE enroll- 
ment may exist i About two out of three of the lower half of the 
states that char.c aegatively or very little in their enrollments 
from 1973 to 1977 also fell into the lower half of the states ranked 
by change in amo -.t of direct appropriations to public higher education 
(in constant dollars) . A similar relationship is seen in the majority 
of states ranking in the upper half on these two variatalas. 



5,9 



so 



Table 15. 



States Ranked by Percentage Change Betv^en FTE Enrollments and 
Direct Appropriations to Public Higher Education in Constant 
Dollars, 1973 and 1977 



Percentage change in FTE enrol Imenti 



Percentage change in Highest High Low Lowest 

direct appropriations 11 states 11 states U states 11 states 

in constant dollars (^71 to 251) (221 to 161) (1^1 to 8.51) (8,41 to -91) 



Highest 11 states 
(57* to 39.51) 



5 

Alabama 
Ca 1 i forn ia 
Nebraika 
Nevada 
Wyomi ng 



Arkanias 
Colorado 
North Carol 
Oklahoma 



i na 



Louisiana 
North Dakota 



High 11 itates 
(39*51 to 211) 



Ari zona 
Delaware 
South Carol 
Vi rglnla 



1 



Oregon 



I na 



I daho 

New Mexico 
Oh io 

Wash i ngton 



Iowa 

Kansas 



Low 12 states 
(201 to 61) 



Georgia 
Rhods I s land 



h 3 

Kentucky Indiana 

Mi ss i Si ipp! Montana 

Tennessee Penniy 1 va n f a 
Was t V f rg I n i a 



Minnesota 
Missouri 
South Dakota 



Lowest 11 states 

(21 to -n) 



Mary 1 and 
Ve rmon t 



Hawa! I 
1 1 1 i nois 
Ma 1 ne 

Masiachusetts 
New Jersey 



Connect i cut 
Mi ch igan 
New York 
Wiscons in 



Note: 



Alaska, Florida, New Hampshire, Texas and Utah are not included because 
data ware not provided for all years» 
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Changes in Portion of Rsvenue Appropriated Directly to the Three 
Public Sectors 

The states (with the exceptions of Idaho, Ohio, and New York) 
traditionally have given a greater proportion of state revenue to their 
research universities than to thair state colleges and universities, but 
that gap is narrowing. The diffarenca in direct appropriations as a 
percent of general revenue between the two types of institutions in 1968 
was 10 percent or mora in 11 states. By 1977, this was true of only 
fivQ states. In the 41 states which could provide separate data for 
what had bean appropriated for state research universities and for other 
senior institutions in fiscal years 1968 and 1977, 27 had narrowed the 
margin of direct appropriations between the two segments, and the 
difference remained the same in another seven. In only seven states 
did the difference increase in favor of the state research universities. 

Earlier sections of this report showed that the states have 
gradually taken on more financial responsibility for comnunity colleges, 
although in more than half the states that support representad only 1 
percent or 2 percent of state general revenue. Wiile most states 
increased their support, even in constant dollars, to higher education 
as a whole, and directly to their public institutions, in half the 
states a downturn occurred in the percentage of state revanues appro- 
priated to higher education. Of the 42 states shown in Table 16, 
half actually increased the percentage of general revenue appropriatad 
to all higher education from 1973 to 1977. in only eight states did 
the percentage of general revenue increase in all three segments as a 
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Table 16. Diffarencp In Percent of General Revenue Appropriated Directly to Public 
Higher EduGation, 1973 to 1977p by Change in Percent of Revenue 
Appropriated for All Higher Education, by Type of Institution and State 

Difference Appropriations made directly to public 

States by change in the share 'n percent Institutions — __ 

of revenue appropriated for all of general Difference in 

higher education and by type of revenue percent of general percent of general 

senior institution appearing to appro- revenue 1977 revenue 1 973'1977 

be favored by the state priated to _____ = 

. _ a hiqher Adv. Other Two^ Adv. Other Two- 

appropriations ■ ' ^ I ^ J 

education grad, u, fi year grad, u, & year 

1973^1977 MQ[y^__ A0 1 1 * i J V ^ n i V . co 1 1 . col Ij 



ALL HIGHER EDUCATION INCREASED AS 
PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL REVENUE 



Univ, marm than other a. £ aoll.^ 




















Texas 


D 




1 k 


U 


b 


n 


i u 






1 i I I e i ^ n ^ 

U W VJ 1 p 1 SMS 






9 


2 


1 


k 


,5 




.3 


Crs 1 rado 

w w 1 w i 0 ^ W 


5 


. 2 


1 1 


k 


3 


3 


.6 


.3 = 


.3 


S. Dakota 


3 


.6 


20 


1 


NA 


1 


.6 • 


■1 .2^ 


NA 


Nebraska 


2 


.8 


Ik 


k 


3 


6 


.9 ■ 


•3.3^ 


.7 


H i ss i ss i pp i 


1 


.k 


1 1 


k 


3 




.9 ■ 


■ .2 


.7 


New York 




C 




u 


1 
1 




< 1 


• 3 




Other u. & coll, more than univ.^ 




















A1 abama 


k 


.3 


1 1 


6 


3 


1 


.3 


1.1° 


.8 


Indiana 


2 


.0 


13 


7 


1 




.9= 


. 1 


.7 


Pennsy 1 van i a 


1 


.2 


5 


k 


1 






.8 


.3 


Rhode Island 




.6 


6 


3 


2 


- 


.1 




.3 


Unxv^ & other u. & call^ 




















about s^ine^ 




















North Carol ina 


5 


.7 


7 


5 


6 


1 


.0 


.9 


1 .2 


Arkansas 


3 


.7 


9 


8 


2 


I 


. 1 


1.2^ 


1.1 


Del aware 


2 


.0 


S 


1 






.3 


.4 


.9 


South Carol ina 


2 


.0 


10 


k 






.8 


.7^ 


- .2 


V I rgi n ia 




,6 


10 


3 






, 1 




.4 


ALL HIGHER EDUCATION REMAINED 




















ABOUT THE SAME PERCENTAGE OF 




















GENERAL REVENUE 




















Univ. more than other u. & coll.^ 




















Massachusetts 




.3 


k 


2 


1 




.k° • 


^ .5^ 


- .1 


Other u. & coll. more than univ.^ 




















Iowa 




.3 


13 


2 


3 




.0 




Univ. S other u. & aoll. about samm^ 




















1 daho 




.it 


1 1 


12 


1 




.k° ■ 


- .4 


,2 


Ohio 




.3 


k 


6 


2 




.3 ' 


- .1 


.6 


Tennessee 




.2 


12 


3 


2 




.0 


- .3= 


.4 


Georg 1 a 




. 1 


7 


3 


1 




.2 




.4 


Vermont 




. 1 


7 


2 


1 




.I'S 


.2® 


.1 


Cal 1 fornia 




.3 


6 


5 


it 




.5^ • 


' .9 


1.3 
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Table 16 (continued). 



States by change In the share 
of ravenua appropriated for all 
higher education and by type of 
senior institution apperaring to 
be favored by the state 
appropriat ions 



D i f ference 
in percent 
of ganera] 
revenue 
appro^ 
priated to 
all hi gher 
educat i on 
1973-1977 



Appropriations made directly to public 
InstI tutions 



Percent of general 
revenue 1 Sll 

Adv, Other Two- 
grad. u* s year 
un i v . col 1 , col 1 , 



D i f ference i n 
percent of general 
revenue 1973-1977 

Adv. Other Two- 
grad. u. S year 
uni V col 1 , col 1 . 



ALL HIGHER EDUCATION DECHBASED AS 
PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL REVENUE 



Univ. more than other u. 
Kentucky 
Wi scons i n 



& coll. 



other u. S coll. more than imxv. 
Ok 1 ahoma 
Mary land 
I 1 1 i noi s 
Hfssour f 
M i nnesota 
Hawa I I 
Mich igan 
Oregon 

Univ. & othmr u* 
Ar i lona 
Wash f ngton 
Hon tana 
Connect icut 
New Mexico 
New Jersey 
Kansas 

West Virginia 



^ coll ^ about same 



-1 .0 


9 


8 


1 


- .k^ 




.2 


-5.7 


8 


7 


1 


-2.5^ 


-3^4^ 


- .3 


-1.2 


lit 


6 


k 


-2.1^ 


- .4 


1 .0 


-1.3 


6 


3 


2 


-1.4^ 




. 1 


-1 .5 


8 


2 


2 


-l.S'^ 


- .3* 


.4 


-1 .5 


9 


5 


2 


-1 .66 


- .3 


.3 


-1.6 


6 


2 


1 


-1 .l'^ 


- .6 


- .2 


-2.3 


9 


1 


3 


-2.7^ 


.2<^ 


.4 


-3.5 


6 


2 


2 . 


-2.4 


-1 .0 


- .1 


=6.7 


1 1 


7 


5 


-3.0^ 


- .9 


- .3 


-1 .0 


\k 


2 


k 


- .6 


- .4= 


. 1 


-1.3 


9 


3 


6 


- .8^^ 


- .5 


- .1 




15 


5 


1 


- .5 




- .0 


-1.5 


it 


2 


1 


- .7^ 


- .5^ 


- .3^ 


-1.5 


1 1 


2 


1 


- .7*^ 


-1.1 


.2 


-1.8 


k 


3 


1 


- .7 


- .4^ 


- .3 


-2.0 


15 


6 


1 


-1.5= 


-1 .2 


.5 


-2.0 


8 


7 


1 


-1 .4= 


-1 .0 


.2 



^Two segments differ by at least ,5 of one percent 

Two segments differ by less than 15 of one percent 
^Greater increase in enrollment or less of a decrease, 1973-1977 
^Drop in constant dollar appropriation, 1973^1977 



e 



Both c and d 



Less than ercent 

Note: Alaska, Florida, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming 
are not included because data were not provided or state universities and 
colleges were combined. 

Whole percents were rounded from decimals* 
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direct appropriation- Of the 21 states in which the total portion of 
the general revenue appropriated for higher education decreased, in 
only nine states did the percentage of general revenue decrease in 
all three segments. Appendix Table D-18 shows the percentage of 
general revenue appropriated directly to public advanced graduate 
and research universities, other universities and colleges, and 
cormnunity colleges from 1968 to 1977, by stats. 

Table 16 shows the states arranged by the nature of the 
change in the proportion of general revenue appropriations to all 
of higher education from 1973 to 1977 (an increase of at least .S of 
one percent, a change of +,4 of one percent or less, or a decrease 
of at least . 5 of one percent) . The table also shows which of the 
two types of senior institutions appears to be favored as determined 
by the change in its proportion of the revenue. Decimals are 
shown in this table because of the magnitude of dollars-- a of one 
percent of the general revenue taken in by 26 states in fiscal year 
1977 represented over $1,000,000, 

Excluding the states where an increased share of revenues 
went to all three segments, generally the trend in most of the 34 
states was a decrease in the proportion of revenue allotted to 
research universities (29 states), closely followed by the other 
state colleges and universities (26 states). 

Within the 16 states where the percentage of revenue appro- 
priated to all of higher education increased, 12 states appear to have 
favored the research universities ra^er than the state colleges, or 
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to have treated them about the same way. In three states the drop in 
percentage of general revenue for other state colleges and universities 
represented a real drop in constant dollars, at the same time that the 
percantaga of revenue for the university segment increased* It was 
among these states that the percentage of revenue appropriated to other 
state agencies also increased, as did appropriations to student aid, 
although to a lesser degree. 

Among the eight states where the percentage of general revenue 
to all of higher education did not change greatly between 1973 and 1977, 
the majority generally maintained the status quo, slightly increasing 
the percentage to the community colleges while slightly decreasing the 
share to both the research universities and the other state senior 
institutions , 

In half of the 18 states where all of higher education 
received a smaller share of revenues in 1977, all three segments were 
affected. In all but one of the 18, the percentage dropped in both 
the research universities and the other p^lic senior institutions; 
the drop in percent was either about the same for the two se<pnents , 
or was greater for the research universities than for the state 
colleges and other universities , In five states the drop in percent 
constituted a real reduction in buying power for one or both types 
of senior institutions* 

The limitations of these data do not allow any conclusions 
to be drawn about corr^arative gains or losses between the two types 
of senior Institutions since other factors affecting changes in funding 
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are not known* Fiirther, differences occur when data are analyzed 
by percentage change rather than by a difference in percent of 
general revenue, A simple, but startling illustration is shown in 
Table 17, v^en the relationships between state appropriations made 
directly to public advanced graduate universities and to other public 
universities and colleges are compared using data from Table 13 
{percentage change analysis) and Table 16 (change in percent of gener 
revenue analysis) , the sector with the greatest positive percentage 
change from 1973 to 1977 also showed the greater increase in percent 
of revenue for most states , or less of a negative percent than would 
have been expected. But, because these methods use different bases 
for computation^ the CQnclusion from one base appears to contradict 
the findings from the other* In the six states shown in Table 17 ^ 

Table 17* Conflict in Source of Data Analyzed: Difference Between 

Percent of General Revenue and Percentage Change in Direct 
Appropr iat ions to Public Advanced Graduate and Research 



Un 1 vers 1 1 1 es and 


to Other Pub 1 i c 


Un i vers i t ies 


and Col leges 


i n 


Six Selected 


States, 1973 and 


1977 






Appropr iat ions made directly to public 


i ns t i tut i ons 




Di f ference 


in percent 


Percentage 


change In 




of general 


revenue 


constant dol lars 




Advanced 


Other 


Advanced 


Other 




g raduate 


univ. S 


graduate 


unlv. £ 


States 


un i V. 


col leges 


un 1 V, 


col 1 eges 


Ar [zona 


-.6 


-.4 


22 


6 


Connect 1 cut 


-.7 


-.5 


-It 


-n 


Kansas 


-1.5 


-1.2 


38 


27 


M ich 1 gan 


-2.4 


-1.0 


1 


-13 


Minnesota 


-1.1 


-.6 


15 


5 


Wash ington 


-.8 


-.5 


22 


12 
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the advanced gradiiate universities dropped more than the other univer- 
sities and colleges in their percentage of general revenue, but the 
percentage change for the same two years shows greater increases for 
the advaiced graduate universities than for the other state colleges 
and universities. (The same relationship holds for percentage change 
in actual dollars, of course , with positive percents in all six 
states . ) 

The PrivatB Seator 

As was seen in Graph 6, from fiscal year 1968 to 1977 the 
private sector increased ita sJmre of all state appropriations made to 
higher education from 3 percent to 5 percent, nationally. All four 
geographic regions also showed an increase, as did most of the 
individual states (T^la 18), However, just as for the appropriations 
to the p^lic sector, the appropriations to the private sector actually 
increased, even in the states that dropped in the share to private 
education, such as Pennsylvania, Prom 1973 to 1977, appropriations 
to the private sector more than doubled for half of the states listed 
in Table 18. In constant dollars, appropriations to the private 
sector in fiscal year 1977 were lower than in 1973 in only four states 
where the percentage change in buying power in the public sector was 
also uncommonly low: 

Total private Total public 

New Jersey -13% Less than +1% 

Illinois -3 Less than +1% 

Pennsylvania -3 +12% 

Vejmont -*1 =]_0 
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Table 18, Percentage 


of To 


tal Appropriations for All 


Higl 


her Education 




Al lotted to 


the 


P r i va te 


Sector 


, 1968- 


1977, 


by 


State 






States 


1 9oQ 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 1 


973 




1975 


1976 


13// 


Al abdma 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

2 


Cal i f orn i a 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Connect i cut 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


k 


3 


Delaware 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


1 daho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


+ 


+ 




1 1 1 Inois 


3 


6 


6 


7 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


1 ndlana 


0 
















3 


3 


1 owa 


+ 


+ 


2 


3 


k 


3 


k 


it 


5 


5 


Kansas 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ken tucky 


2 


k 


3 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1. 


Lou IS iana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


Ma Ine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 

2 


1 


Ma ry land 










1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


M 1 ch i gan 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Minnesota 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1 


2 


i. 


3 


3 


ii 


Mi siour 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


2 


1 


1 


1 


New Jersey 












8 


7 


7 


6 


7 


New York 


6 


5 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


13 


13 


13 


15 


North Carol i na 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


+ 


+ 




Ohio 


0 


0 


1 


2 


k 


3 


3 


it 


3 


3 


Oklahoma 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


Oregon 




+ 


+ 


+ 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Pennsylvania 


17 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


\k 


15 


lit 


lit 


Rhode Island 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Texas 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Varmont 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


it 


3 


Vi rg 1 n i a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


1 


1 


1 


Wash I ngton 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


West Vi rgini a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


1 


1 


1 


W 1 s eon s i n 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Blank spaces indicate missing data 

+ indicates less than ,S percent appropriated 

Note: Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 

South Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah are not shown because data were 
not provided for fiscal years 1976 and 1977* Ariiona, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota report no dollars appropriated to the private sector for all 
years. Wyoming has no private Institutions. 
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in Gontrast, in the oUiar four states where buying power dropped in 
the public sector, the peroentage change in the private sector was 
high, except in ^fisconsins 

Total private Total public 

Connecticut 68% -7% 

Maine 131 _g 

Maryland 102 -1 

Wisconsin 18 -1 

The issue of the extent to which the state should finance 
the private sector has become a major concern to many leaders in 
higher education who value the diversity the private sector provides 
our society. Recent publications have discussed current trends in 
enrollments, the financing of private education, and the poli^ 
implications for the future (Brenmian and Finn, 1978; Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1977; iducation 
Coiranission of the States^ 1977.) 

TO determne the extent that the states appropriate funds 
for the private sector is difficult since, ^ addition to the money 

for specific private or independent InstitutinnB^ . a 

significant percentage of student aid money is expended in the 
nonpublic sector. Specific amounts are not earmarked, however, as 
the appropriations for private higher education. Thus, the data 
provided here for the private sector are probably comparable year 
by year, but may under represent the actual state support of private 
higher education. 
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APPROPRIATIONS BY ENROLLMENTS 

Changes in appropriations during the 10 years reported here 
can also be evaluated by dividing appropriations by the reported 
nmnber of full- time-* equivalent (FTE) students* The following data 
must be interpreted very Garefully and must be regarded only as a 
means for looking at state trends* The derived figures cannot be 
used as "cost-per-student" figures since they are based on the state 
appropriations alone~not eKpenditures , and not other funds that 
support higher education* 

Enrollnmnts 

While enroltaents in public elmentary ar^ secondary schools 
began to taper off after 1973 # higher education enrollments, particularly 
in the public sector, grew at a rapid pace, as was seen in Graph 2, 
In the 33 states for which private higher education PTE enrollments 
w^e provided, the peroentage change from 1968 to 1977 was 8 percent, 
not much greater than the 3 percent percentage change in the public 
elementary and secondary average daily attendance (ADA) enrollment* 
For the same period, the comparable percentage change in public 
higher education institutions was 66 percent* 

within the public sector, the conmunity colleges showed the 
greatest increase, as seen in Table 19* The percentage change was 
far greater from 1968 to 1972 than it was from 1973 to 1977* The 
Gonraiuiiity colleges in the south showed the largest change in enroll- 
ments (258%), and the least change was in the central states (98%). 

70 
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Table 19, Percentage Change in FTE Enrollments In Public Higher 

Education: Advanced Graduate and Research Un i vers 1 1 ies , 
Other Universities and Colleges, and Two-year Colleges 



Type of 
pub 1 i c 
insti tution 




Percentage change 


f rom f I s ca ] 


year 


1968 to 




1968 


1973 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


197A 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 

1972 


to 

1977 


Advanced grad- 
uate and re- 
search univ. 


6 


1 1 


17 


22 


26 


28 


31 


39 


39 


22 


10 


Other univ, 
& col leges 


1 1 


20 


30 


36 


35 


37 


40 


46 


45 


36 


7 


Two-year 
col 1 eges 


15 


33 


51 


66 


73 


88 


106 


136 


139 


66 


38 


Type of 
pubj [c 
institution 




Percentage 


change from 


preceding year 








1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
197^ 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






Advanced grad- 
uate and re- 
search univ. 


6 


5 


5 


3 


3 


1 


2 


4 


-0 






Other univ. 
S C0 1 1 eges 


1 1 


7 


8 


k 


-0- 


1 


k 


3 


-0 






Jwoiy e a r_. _ . . 
col leges 


15 




13 


9 


it 


8 


9 


14 


2 







0 indicates negative change smaller than 1 percent 



Note missing data: Alaska all years (all sectors), Idaho 1968-1972 (all sectors) 
Indiana 1969 (all sectors), Michigan 1968-1973 (.advanced graduate universities and 
other universities and colleges), New Hampshire 1968-1972 (all sectors), Oregon 
1968-1972 (advanced graduate universities and other universities and coileges), 
South Dakota 1968-1972 (advanced graduate universities and other universities and 
col leges) , Texas 1976 (two-year colleges), Utah 1976, 1977 (all sectors), and 
Wyoming I968 (advanced graduate universities) and 1968, 1969 (two-year colleges). 
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liift greatest percentage change in anrollments in institutions that 
grant at least a baccalaureate degree was among eastern advanced 
gradiaata and research universities {75%) , and was considerably greater 
than the change for other public imiversities and colleges in that 
area (57%), In the west the opposite was the casei the pareentage 
change in enrollirents increased by only 33 percent in the advanded 
graduate universities from 1968 to 1977 * but the other pi^lio 
universities and colleges increased at a greater rate (58%) * 
See Appendix I>17 for these data by state. 

The percentage chMges from 1968 to 1972 aM from 1973 to 
1977 for enrollments in pi^lic and private institutions and by type 
of institution are shown in Table 20* Of the states shown, only in 
Wisconsin was there a loss in enrollments in the public sector from 
1968 to 1972, but 16 states reported a drop in some private institu- 
tions, primarily in private two-year colleges* However^ in the 
recent period from 1973 to 1977, nore of the states reported that 
certain types of pxiblic institutions had suffered drops in enrollment- 
Only in I ^d^Miisoffifi , Koweve!t , Wa&^ a:n overall^ drop inr both 

the pi^lic and private sectors. The greatest positive change from 
1973 to 1977 for public institutions was in Wiode Island (47%) , 
Delaware (42%), and Nebraska (40%). In 16 of the 29 states shown, 
some types of private institutions lost enrollments. In half of 
toese states, the downward trend Gontinued from the 1968 to 1972 
period in those particular types of institutions— primarily the 
private tw^year colleges* Colorado, Iowa, and New Jersey lost 
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Table 20, Percentage Change In FTE Enronments, 1968 to 1972 and I973 
to 1977i in Public and Private Universities and Collages In 
Selected States, by Type of Inititution 



State! and type 


1968 


to 1972 


1973 


to 1977 


of init 1 tutlon 


Publ Ic 










Pr I vate 


Pub 1 1 c 


P r j va te 


A 

A 1 abima 


30 


'k 


25 


16 


Advanced & res, univ. 


]k 


NA 


g 


Ma 
llM 


Other colleges & univ. 


36 


-3 


50 


1 1 


Two-year insti tut ions 


53 


-9 


28 


58 


Ar 1 lona 


37 


72 


30 


137 


Advanced & ras, univ. 


19 


NA 


11 


NA 


Other colleges S univ* 


32 


72 


17 


134 


Two-year i ns t i tut ions 


89 




62 


ISO 


Arkansas 




-27 


22 


6 


Advanced s ras . univ. 


12 


NA 


7 


NA 


Other colleges & uniVp 


1^ 




1 1 
1 1 


I U 


Two-year 1 ns t f tut Ions 


27 


-30 


208 


-33 


Colorado 


kz 




20 


-21 


Advanced ^ res. unlv. 


* 27 


5 


-0 


-24 
-15 


Other collages S unlv. 


D f 


L 
•t 


1 


Two-year inst 1 tut ions 


121 


NA 


41 


NA 




5o 


8 


6 


3 


Advanced S res. unfv. 


30 


7 


3 


8 


Utner col leges £ univ. 




1 1 


-0 


4 


Two-year Ins 1 1 tut Jons 


119 


-28 


19 


-42 


-De 1 aware ^ . ........ 


. 7^ 


11 


42 - 




Advanced s res. univ. 


52 


NA 


7 


NA 


utner goj i^ges & univ. 


1 00 


1 00 


6 




Two-year insti tut Ions 


425 


-46 


329 


0 


Hawa 1 i 


66 


59 


8 


-6 


Advanced & res, univ. 


ik 


NA 


-8 


NA 


Other colleges & univ* 




3^ 


15 


11 


Two-year instl tut ions 


168 




38 


NA 


1 1 M no f s 


52 


0 


9 


13 


Advanced & res. unlv. 


29 


1 


4 


15 


Other colleges S unlv. 


48 


0 


1 1 


10 


Two-year inst 1 tuti ons 


95 


-4 


IS 


18 
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Table 20 (continued) 



QusLc^^ aim uyfi!*^ 

of institutfon 


1 Q68 

1 ^ w W 


to 1972 


1973 


to 1977 


p 1 i h 1 if 


P r 1 va t e 


Pub 1 j c 


Pr I va te 


1 OW3 


1 R 
1 O 




J 




Advanced & res * un 1 v , 


i 1 
1 1 


5 


1 




Other colleges £ univ. 


1 7 


0 




- 1 L 


Two-year 1 ns 1 1 tut ions 


34 


-13 


-13 


-72 


Ka n 5 a s 


1 Q 




c 
5 


•t 


Advancsd & res* univ* 


1 Q 

19 


hi A 


a 


Kl A 


Other C0 1 1 eges & un i v p 










Two-year i ns t i tut ions 


56 


-16 


12 


61 


Kentucky 


39 


-Hi 


20 


0 


Advanced & res, univ. 


85 


NA 


22 


NA 


Other collagei s univ. 


1 3 


-19 


1 H 


0 


Two-year institutions 


11 


-53 


36 


0 


Mary land 


h5 


-3 


1 8 


•3 


Advanced & res. unlv. 


1 □ 






0 


Other colleges & univ. 


54 




34 


g 
-0 


Two-^year institutions 


110 




39 


U 


nas sacn use L ts 


P / 


1 y 


Q 

Q 


1 ii 


Advanced & res* univ. 


70 


2 1 


1 9 
1 Q 




Other colleges & univ. 




2 1 


2 




Two-^yea r i ns t i tu t i on s 


113 


3 


13 




M i nnesota 






2 


10 


Advanced & res* univ. 


1 






NA 


Other colleges & univ. 






-6 


9 


" Two^yeay tnst i tutions 


---68 




12 ^ 




Ml ssour 1 






-0 


-2 


Advanced & res* univ. 


1 D 




- 1 
1 


0 


Other colleges S univ. 


Ho 








TsdrS'^Mmaf ? n ^ f 1 f u f i on^ 


kS 


14 


24 


-23 


Nebraska 


26 


-14 


40 


20 


Advanced & res* univ. 


15 


2 


100 


20 


Other colleges s jniv* 


30 


-21 


-45 


20 


Two-year i nst i tut ions 


60 


0 


1 1 1 




New Jeriey 


84 


14 


14 


-21 


Advanced & res, univ* 


32 


14 


-5 


-24 


Other col leges & uni v. 


34 


14 


2 


-13 


Two-year Institutions 


746 


8 


kk 


-47 
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Table 20 (continued) 



Statei and type 
of institution 


1968 


to 1972 


1973 


to 1977 


Publ 1 c 


Pr i vate 


Publ ic 


Pr i vate 


New Hex i co 


33 




q 




Advanced & res, univ. 


37 


NA 


14 


1 


Other col I eges S un f 


27 


% 




1 ~ 


Two-year i nst i tut ions 


29 


NA 


66 


NA 


New York 


56 


3 


8 


1 ^ 


Advanced & res» un!v. 




/ 


1 % 


1 7 


Other colleges S univ* 


kB 


8 


f 




Two-year i nst 1 tut ions 


69 


-9 


7 


56 


North Carol I nt 


32 


k 


16 


1 


Advanced S res, univ. 


25 


13 






Other colleges S univ. 


30 


6 


18 




Two-year initi tut ions 


106 


-10 


13 


-19 


Oklahoma 


18 


q 


19 


1 2 


Advanced & res, univ* 


8 


0 


12 


] 


Other colleges £ univ. 


1 1 


8 


5 


28 


Two-year Inst i tut ion i 


90 


50 


66 


-22 


Rhode Island 


38 


14 






Advanced £ res* univ. 


28 


12 






Other colleges £ univ. 


61 


15 


31 


71 


Two-^year insti tut ions 




NA 


122 


NA 


South Carol I na 


kO 


8 


32 




Advanced & res. univ. 


31 




17 




Other colleges & univ. 


^7 


6 


87 


1 0 


JTwor year Lns ti. tut ions^-^^-^™ 


„-_.81.. 


...... , .24 - 






Tennessee 


31 


-0 


18 


7 


Advanced & res, univ. 


8 


62 


7 


% 
J 


Other colleges & univ. 


IW 


12 


• ^ 


10 


Two-year Institutions 


233 


-13 


112 


-k 


Vermont 


k] 


1 


17 


10 


Advanced S res. univ. 


38 




13 




Other colleges & univ. 


SO 


16 


25 


0 


Two-year Inst 1 tut ions 


25 


-9 


22 


-5 


V i rg i n 1 a 


60 


3 


28 




Advanced s res. univ. 


37 




16 


3 


Other colleges S univ. 


43 


]k 


25 


16 


Two-year fnst 1 tut ions 


177 


-39 


5k 


-83 
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Table 20 (continued). 



Statei and type 




1968 to 


1972 1 


973 


to 1977 


of institution 




Piih 1 1 r 


Private Public 


Pr 1 vate 


Wash i ngton 




41 


9 


10 




Advanead & res. unlv. 




18 


NA 


it 


NA 


Other collegei 5 unlv- 




A3 


9 


-2 


h 


Two-year i nst i tut ions 




61 


NA 


1 a 


NA 


Wast Virginia 




30 




20 


-7 






16 


NA 


25 


NA 


Other colleges & univ. 




31 




7 


-7 


Twcyaar insti tut ions 




109 




103 


-1 1 


Wi scons i n 




23 


~k 


3 


10 


Advanced & res* univ. 




13 


-1 


5 


16 


Other colleges s univ. 




37 


-7 


1 


5 


Two-year i ns t i tut ions 




-17 


16 


19 


25 


Blanks indicate misiing 


data 










0 indicates no change or posit i 


ve change 


sma 1 1 er than 


1 percent 


-0 indicates negative change imal ler than 


1 percent 






NA means not applicable 












Note; States not shown 


are exc 


luded because data were 


not 


prov i ded 



or were incomplete* 



considerable enrollments in the private sector frOTi 1973 to 1977, 
Nevertheless, the rate of increase in FTE enrollments was greater in 
the private than in the pi^lio sector in eight states: Arizona, 
Illinois^ tossachusetts^ MiRnesota, New Mexico, New York, ^ode 
Island, and Wisconsin* 

AppicoptiSLtionm pmr FTE student 

From fiscal year 1968 to 1977, the percentage change per PTE 
student in state appropriations to all of pi^lic higher aducation 
(including state-level agencies and student aid) was 76 percent 
(Table 21) . Regionally, the greatest change occurred from fiscal year 
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Table 21, Percentage Change In State Appropriations Per PTE Student In 
Public Higher Education^ 1968-1977* by Region (In unadjusted 
dol lars) 







Percentage change 


from 


F 1 s ca 1 


year 


\ yoa to 




1968 


1973 


Reg ion 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 

1972 


to 

1977 


West 


6 


16 


18 


16 


26 


44 


53 


64 


82 


16 


44 


Centra 1 


5 


1 1 


17 


24 


35 


52 


58 


78 


94 


24 


43 


South 


7 


16 


25 


31 


42 


60 


73 


59 


72 


31 


20 


East 


6 


lit 


13 


18 


19 


25 


36 


38 


49 


18 


24 


United States 


6 


14 


19 


23 


32 


47 


56 


62 


76 


23 


33 






Percentage 


change from preceding year 








Reg i on 


1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






West 


6 


9 


1 


-0 


8 


13 


6 


8 


10 






Centra 1 


5 


7 


5 


6 


9 


12 


3 


12 


9 






Sou til 


7 


8 


6 


6 


8 


14 


5 


-0 


7 






East 


6 


7 


-1 


3 


1 


4 


8 


1 


7 






United States 


6 


8 


3 


k 


7 


1 1 


5 


5 


8 







-0 Indicates negative change smaller than 1 percent 

Note data missing: Alaska (all years), Idaho (1968-1972), Montana (1968), 
New Hampshire (1973-1977), Texas (1968, 1969, 1977), Utah (1976, 1977), 
and Wyoming (1968, 1969) . 
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Table 22, Pereentage Change in State Appropriations Per FTE Student in Public 
Higher Education, 1968-1977i by Region (in constant dollars) 







Percentage change 


f rom f 1 


sea 1 


year 1968 to 




I 9oo 


1 ft ^ 

1973 


Reg 1 on 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


to 
1972 


to 

1977 


West 


-0 


2 


-2 


-8 




-0 


-2 


-1 


2 


-8 


9 


r^n t ra 1 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-2 


0 


5 


1 


12 


15 


-2 


15 


South 


0 


2 


3 


2 


5 


11 


10 


-k 


-3 


2 


-8 




0 


0 


-6 


-7 


-11 


-12 


-12 


-17 


-16 


-7 


-5 


Unif#d States 

will ijwau^o 


-0 


0 


-1 


-3 


-1 


2 


-0 


-1 


0 


-3 


3 






Percen Cage 


change from 


preceding year 








Reg ion 


1968 
1969 


1969 
1970 


1970 
1971 


1971 
1972 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1974 
1975 


1975 
1976 


1976 
1977 






West 


-0 


2 


-i» 


-6 


2 


6 


-1 


1 


3 






Central 


-1 


0 


-0 


0 


3 


5 


-k 


10 








South 




r 


■ 0 


0 


z 


" 6 


-2 


-7 


1 






East 


0 


0 


-6 


-1 


-3 


-1 


-0 




1 






Uni ted States 


-0 


1 


-2 


-1 


] 


k 


-2 


0 


2 







0 indicates no change or positive change smaller than 1 percent 
«0 indicates negative change smaller than 1 percent 

Note data missingi Alaska (all years), Idaho (1968-1972), Montana (1968), 
New Hampshire (1973-1977), Texas (1968,1969, 1977), Utah (1976, 1977), 
and Wyoming (1968, 1969) . 
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1973 to 1974, SKCapt in the eastern states. The central states showed 
the largest rate of increase in appropriations per FTE student from 
1968 to 1977, and thm eastern states the least. 

When state appropriations were adjusted with the Halstead 
inflation faotor and then divided by FTE enrollments in pitflio insti- 
tutions, appropriations par student were essentially the same in 1977 
as in 1968 (Table 22) , although there were variations from year to 
year. Again the aggregate obsoures individual state ehanges during 
that time, toong the eastern states, appropriations per FTl student 
chopped considerably^ among the central states, the rate of increase 
was of about the same magnitude, but in the opposite direction. 
Table 23 shows the percentage change by state. 

In n»st states, the appropriations per FTl student were 
greater in the pvtolic advanced graduate and research universities than 
in the other two types of pi^lie institutions, as would be expected 
(Table 24). Among the states for which data were provided, only 
Delaware, Oregon, and Pennsylvania had higher appropriations per 
student in their other miiversities and colleges than in their 
advanced graduate universities in fiscal year 1977. The final column 
in Table 24 shows the total appropriations made to the public sector 
in 1977 per total public PTE student. Besides direct appropriations 
to piJalic institutions, student financial aid, and other grants and 
aid, the total appropriations fi^re also includes appropriations to 
state-level agencies. The total colTOin helps to place in perspective 
the figures shown in the other three coluims. The unadjusted dollar 
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Table 23. Percentage Change in State Appropr iat f ons Per FTE Student in 

Public Higher Education, 1968-1977, by State (in constant dollari) 



S ta tes 




Percentage change 


from fiscal 


year 1968 to 






1 q7n 

1 3 / U 










1 97? 


1 976 


} Q 77 


A1 abami 


-15 


-3 


-7 


-3 


. -9 


12 


0 


15 


10 


Ar izona 


3 


6 


17 


16 


8 


13 


4 


-5 


1 


Arkansai 


3 


2 


8 


13 


21 


52 


58 


52 


53 


Ca 1 1 forn i a 


I 


3 


-3 


-9 


-3 


3 


2 


4 


7 


Colorado 


k 


21 


zh 


8 


-5 


18 


15 


16 


17 


Connect icu t 


-5 


-0 


-5 


-3 


-6 


-n 


-14 


-22 


-19 


Delaware 


0 


1 


1 


-7 


-1 


0 


8 


-4 


-8 


Hawa i i 


7 


7 


16 


11 


10 


-12 


-14 


-9 


2 


1 1 1 1 noi s 


-6 


-2 


-S 


-15 


-15 


-16 


-19 


-24 


-22 


1 ndi ana 


no data 


1 ~]k 


-13 


•]k 


-13 


-10 


-13 


-5 


-6 


1 Dwa 


1 


-9 


-8 


-8 


-12 


-7 


-8 


14 


21 


Kansas 


-1 


-1 


3 


0 


9 


16 


22 


35 


44 


Kentucky 


-) 


5 


2 


-0 


5 


2 


6 


-0 


4 


Ma i ne 


-13 


-5 


-6 


-9 


-10 


-3 


-3 


-17 


-25 


Maryland 




-1 


5 


9 


6 


6 


0 


-6 


-11 


Massachusetti 


-10 


-0 


8 


3 


6 


-2 


-6 


2 


-0 


Ml ch igan 


-3 


-4 


-7 


-5 


0 


12 


-5 


16 


14 


Mi nnesota 


-5 


-1 


-0 


5 


10 


13 


8 


22 


24 


Miss Iss ippi 


-1 


-5 


15 


20 


21 


31 


30 


24 


22 


Nebraska 


10 


28- 


35 


40 


47 


67 


80 


58 


56 


Nevada 


-15 


-13 


-22 


-22 


-21 


-16 


-25 


-13 


-9 


New Jersey 


-2 


-3 


-1 


18 


18 


14 


4 


-1 


4 


New Mexico 


-6 


-5 


-i» 


-9 


-2 


-2 


2 


5 


16 


New York 


-0 


-0 


-10 


-16 


-25 


-25 


-22 


-29 


-27 


North Carolina 


10 


20 


15 


23 


21 


44 


52 


68 


77 


North Dakota 


9 


8 


7 


5 


27 


46 


37 


91 


80 


Ohio 


1 


5 


2 


5 


8 


14 


17 


16 


20 


Oklahoma 


-1 


2 


7 


10 


10 


13 


17 


1 8 


31 


Oregon 


- 1 6 




-26 


-26 


-27 


-27 


-32 


-27 


— ^ £ 


Pennsy Ivan i a 


8 


8 


-2 


-1 




2 


4 


8 


3 


South Carol i na 


0 


18 


9 


13 


30 


41 


54 


39 


29 


South Dakota 


-8 


~]k 


-13 


-7 


23 


38 


38 


48 


45 


Tennessee 


-0 


-1 


-2 


3 


9 


12 


10 


-1 


5 


Vermont 


2 


-6 


-11 


-16 


-23 


-25 


-29 


-36 


-41 


Vi rginia 


7 


0 


2 


0 


2 


-1 


-I 


-3 


0 


Wash 1 ngton 


-3 


-0 


-7 


-19 


-19 


-13 


-12 


-15 


-9 


West Vi rgini a 


-i» 


-1 


-11 


-9 


i 1 


6 


2 


-5 


0 


Wi sconi in 


0 


-5 


1 


15 


24 


24 


19 


13 


17 



0 indicates no change or positive change smaller than 1 percent 
-0 Indicates negative change smaller than 1 percent 



Notei States not shown are excluded because data were not provided 
or were incomplete. 
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Table 24, State Appropr latfons Per FTE Student in Public Instftutioni 
Advanced Graduate and Research Un ivers i t ies* Other 
Universities and Colleges, Two-year Colleges, and Total, 
1977, by State (in unadjusted dollars) 





Advanced 






1 oca 1 




gradua te 


Other 




1 PI ^ 1 t i f 1 


States 


& research 


universi ties 


Two-year 


State 


uni vers i ties 


& col leges 


col leges 


agencie: 


A 1 a bama 


2738 


1615 


982 


1880 


Ar 1 zona 


2079 


1591 


606 


1385 


Ca 1 i forn 1 a 


5759 


2639 


746 


1756 


vo 1 o raQQ 


2)33 


1273 


1 162 


1763 


Delaware 


2107 


3284 






Georgia 


2943 


1452 


1137 


2862 


Hawa 1 1 


3547 


2814 


1294 


2544 


Idaho 


3774 


2487 


1165 


2849 


1 1 1 i ■ f 

1 1 1 1 no 1 s 




2217 


952 


2078 


1 nd fana 


2576 


2077 

few / / 


1 '377 
'ill 




Iowa 


3833 


2479 


1954 


3112 


Kansas 


2953 


1921 


629 


2139 


Kentucky 


3563 


2225 


1083 


2622 


n 1 cn 1 9an 




936 


914 


1730 


M i nnesota 






\mi 


feO 1 *t 


Mississippi 


2495 


1487 


783 


1635 


Mi ssour I 


3040 


1890 


729 


1952 


Montana 


1708 


1696 


808 


1671 


Nebraska 


2452 


1363 


866 


1903 


Nevada 


not app. 


3080 


1748 


2674 


New Jersey 


4893 


1658 


689 


1935 


New Mexico 


2468 


2315 


863 


2246 


North Dakota 


not app. 


2107 


817 


1926 


Ohio 


2313 


1850 


1053 


1769 


Oregon 


2053 


5534 


837 


1820 


Pennsylvania 


2423 


2746 


1024 


2232 


Vermont 


1423 


1066 


1489 


1343 


Vi rginia 


3047 


1473 


1450 


2169 


Washington 


3402 


2358 


1281 


2124 


West Virginia 


2887 


1777 


1015 


2096 


Wyom i ng 


321 1 


not app. 


845 


1928 



States not shown are eKcluded because data were not provided 
or ware incomplete. 
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Table 25. Percentage Change in State Approprlationi Per FTE Student 
in Public InitI tutionsi Advanced Graduate and Research 
Universi tieSi Other Universities and Colleges, and Two^yea 
Colleges, 1973 to 1977, by State (in constant dollars) 





Pe rcen t age 


change In constant 


dol 1 ars 




Advanced graduate 


Other 






S 1 1 U i ^ Q 1 W! 1 


un I ve rs 1 1 1 es 


Two-year 


States 


un i vers i t les 


and col leges 


col 1 eges 


A labama 


25 


33 


29 


Ar 1 zona 


9 


-9 


-18 


Cal i fornia 


18 


17 


45 


Colorado 


59 


-5 


-6 


Delaware 


23 




-A 1 
~o 1 


Georgia 


-17 


-15 


-23 


Hawai i 


-0 


62 


0 


1 daho 


\k 


17 


28 


1 1 1 i noi s 


-9 


-15 


12 


Iowa 


20 






Kentucky 


-1 


-1 




Ma f ne 


not appl 1 cable 


-16 


not appl i cab le 


M mnesota 


10 


17 


5 


Mississippi 


7 


-6 


k 


M i ssouri 


1 
1 


1 37 


1 ok 


Montana 


10 


-10 


- 18 


Nebraska 


-5 


30 


-19 


Nevada 


not app 1 i cab le 


22 


93 


New Jersey 


7 


-1 


-35 


New Mexico 


20 


32 


1 n 


.NpxthJjlko t a ^ 


not app 1 I cab le 


52 


3 


Ohio 






' '^^^ ^ "23 ■ ""^ 


Oregon 


u 


38 


-9 


Pennsylvania 


-9 


16 


12 


Texas 


18 


32 


no data 


Vermont 


-22 


-25 


-20 


Vi rg inia 


5 


8 


-9 


Washi ngton 


17 


17 


10 


West Virginia 


-16 


0 


-23 


Wyom i ng 


35 


not appl i cabl e 


15 



0 indicates no change or positive change smaller than 1 percent 
-0 Indicates negative change smaller than 1 percent 

Note: States not shown are excluded because data were not 
provided or were incomplete. 
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figiires for ©ach type of public institution from 1963 to 1977 by state 
are shown in Appendix D-19, as are the unadjusted totals by state. 

When these actual dollar figures are adjusted for inflation, 
the percentage change from 1973 to 1977 in appropriations per PTE 
s^dent by t^e of public institution for the 30 states for which 
data were available is shown in Table 25, From this, it is apparent 
that a third of the states increased their appropriations per FTE 
student in all three sectors/ and that another third decreased their 
appropriations per student in at least two of the three typmm of 
institutions * 
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CONCLUDING REMRRKS 

The results of this ten-year review of state appropriations 
for higher eduGation show the wide ranga of differences among the 
regions of the nation and aireng the individual states* From the data^ 
valid generalisations can be drawn for the nation as a whole, but 
exceptional caution muFt be exercised in relating such conclusions 
to a single state or even to a cluster of states . 

As the revenue of the states increased in real dollars 
during the decade of the survey period/ so did their appropriations 
to education. The change in increase was greater in the first five 
years than it was in the sedond five. But the rate of increased 
appropriations to education was not as great as the rate of increase 
in general revenue, primrily because the rate of growth in appropria- 
tions to public elementary and secondary schools was coMiderably 
below that of higher education. Nevertheless, even in fiscal year 
1977, two--thirds of the dollars appropriated to education as a whole 
went to the public elementery and secondary schools* K^ile four out 
five states appropriated half or more of their revenue to education 
in 1968, by 1977 only three out of five allocated such a large portion 
of their revenues to education. 
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The share of education appropriations received by institu- 
tions of higher education has grown considerably, with greatest 
rate of growth occurring in the private sector. But its share is 
still small, about one^twentieth of the total to higher education, 
although a few states support private education in greater proportions. 
Appropriations for student aid in all of higher education has also 
increased considerably from 1968 to 1977. 

Prom 1968 to 1972, the- rate of increase in general revenue 
was slower than that of appropriations to pi^lic higher educationi this 
reversed in 1973, after which revenues increased at a faster pace than 
these appropriations. 

The division of the share within the p^lic sector has shifted 
toward a larger percentage appropriated directly to the community 
colleges, and a smaller percentage appropriated to the advanced graduate 
and research universities, although the latter still receive a little 
over half the appropriations made directly to all p\^lic universities 
and colleges. 

While higher education has increased its share of the 
education appropriations, its share of state general revenue dropped 
slightly. This reduction generally reflects greater support of other 
state services because appropriations to higher education nevertheless 
increased even in constant dollars. 

Overall, in the period covered by this tudy, state govern- 
ments in the aggregate kept pace in funding the increases in FTE 
enrollment, although the percentage change was small. However, it 
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should be noted that additional costs in admissions, counseling^ 
accaunting, facilities^ and maintenance do accrue in institutions 
enrolling large numbers of part-'time students who inake up the PTE. 

When appropriations to public higher education were adjusted 
for inflation, and the rate of change from fiscal year 1968 to 1977 was 
compared to the change in FTE enrollments / the trends were remarkably 
similar for the states in the aggregate ^ but varied considerably for 
the individual states. State support of public higher education^ when 
adjusted for both inflation and enrollment^ had increased in two out of 
three states # but usually not at the same pace* In some public 
sectors, the changes in support offered by the individual state over 
the years ranged from outright decreases to large increases per FTE* 
Some states increased funding in an attempt to* make up past deficient" 
cies in providing equal opportunity in access, array of programs ^ and 
institutions . Other states seemed to have concluded that they had 
reached the zenith of their support for higher education and shifted 
to other state services the dollar attention that had been focussed on 
higher education in the '60s, 

We can expect some changes in these trends in the futmrei 
public support of higher education is certain not to increase as 
rapidly as it has in the past^ if it increases at all when inflation 
is taken into account. Future enrollments cannot be anticipated with 
certainty^ but they surely will eventually^ if not immediately^ 
reflect the drop in the absolute numbers of students currently 
attending elementary and secondary schools* And other critical 
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changes can be predicted: ^^ile enrollment patterns will unquestion* 
ably be affected by changes in deTOgraphy^ they also will be 
responsive to the powerful influence of social motivational forces 
as these are ranifested through the eKpressed interests of parsons 
with present and futiire involvements in higher education, such as 
legislators, administrators, faculty, the population-at-large. 
Further, state revenues will inescapably be susceptible in sorne part 
to the taxpayer revolt of the late 1970s, with inevitable consequences, 
both direct and indirect, for the distribution of support for education 
at all levels. 

A chart published by the Education Commission of the States 
(1978) , and provided by Staven Rabin of the Coalition of the American 
Public Employees, shows that all but five states have made some effort 
to limit their taxes and/or spending during the '70s. As of October 
1978, 12 states had passed such reforms, and most of the rest are in 
the process. 

Past trends have already shown a slowing down of the growth 
rate, but the rate still represents increases, even in constant 
dollars, for higher education* However, if revenues are limited or 
reduced the implications for education are obvious. Like other 
agencies supported by the state either in part or in whole, higher 
education institutions will be affected, but how greatly and how 
quickly will probably vary by institution and by state. Even within 
a state, changes may be masked when appropriations are looked at in 
the aggregate or when changes are Mrely compared from one year to 
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the next. Some institutions in some states have already had to 
reduce their plans for e^enditures because of legislative changes 
in their budgets* But although there vmy be, or indeed will be, 
shifts in state support, it is impossible to imagine that our legisla-- 
tors and their constituents will not continue to place great value on 
p\j±>lic support of our educational system. Moreover, we believe that 
support levels will permit the survival of the differentiation in 
function of the various segments of higher education^-»if not in their 
currant configuration, at least with the diversity so necessary in 
a heterogeneous society* 
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Appendix A 
Acknowledgments 



We gratafully acknowladge the cooperation and help from the 
paopla who provided the data for this reports the members of the 
State Higher Education Executiva Officers, the directors and staffs 
of statewide coordinating agenoies, governing boards, and other state 
offices. In California, Delaware, Florida, Michigan, Nebraska, Utah, 
and Vermont, state offices or institutions provided data whan the 
SHEEO members informed us that they could not provida the infonnation 
we requestad. Alaska is excluded from this report at their raquest 
bacause their Postsacondary Coiimission could neither provide recent 
data nor confirm data from the 1973 survey. 

The respondents with whom we had direct contact, by mail or 
by talephone when clarification of the data made it necessary, are 
listed below. The people listed in the left-hand column were 
involved in the final 1977 stirvey and may have made revisions of 
earlier data. Other respondents who were involved in earlier surveys, 
but not in the last one, have been listed in the right-hand column. 

Our thanks are extended also to the many staff members who 
helped to provide data from their offices, but whose names did not 
appear on forms returned to us, or with whom wa did not have direct 
contact by telephone. 
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Alabaman Cornmission on Higher Education 

John fT Portar^ ExaGUtiva Director JMes R. Kidder (1975) 

Susan C ^ Mason 

Arizona I State Board of Regents 

Lawrence E. WoQdall, Executive Coordinator 

Robert A* Lewis 

Arkanyas^ Departroent of Higher Education 
M. Olin Cook^ Executive Director 
Robert E. McCormck 

California I State Department of Finance 

Edwin Beach, Assistant Director Richard L. Cutting (1975) 

Charles Gocke Roger Peake (1975) 

Jim Wilson Robert L. La Liberte (1973) 

Jeff Hohda 

Fred Class 

Co lor a. do t C omni i 5 5 ion Hlghe r Educ at ipn 

Jerome F. Wartgow, Acting Executive Frank C, tobott. Exec* Dir, 

Director (1975) 
Jack D, Armstrong Gwen S* Thornton (1975) 

Lindsay B. Baldner (1975) 

Connecticut : Board of jfigher jducation 

Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor Pro Tern. Louis tobineau. Chancellor 
George E. Steinmetz (1975) 

W. Robert Bokelman (1973) 

Delaware: Postsecondaiy Education Coinmission 

John F* Corrozi/ Executive Director ^Mld F, Crossan, Vice 

president , University of 
Delaware, (1975, 1973) 

Luna I* Mishoe, President 

Delaware State College (1975 

Walter SpeaJanan (1975) 

Florida: State University System of Florida 

E. T/Vork, JrT^ Chancellor Robert B. Mautz (1975) 

Carol J. Walters David C* McOuat (1975) 

Jo Jackson C, J. Carter (1973) 

Georgann Lewis 

Carl W, Blac}a*;ell, Asst* State Budget 
Director, Division of the Budget 

Georgia I Regents of the University System 

George lT Simpsonr Jr, , Chancellor Shealy E. McCoy (1975, 1973) 

William R. Walton 

Hawaii: University of Hawaii 
Dr. Fuji© Matsuda, President 
Kenneth H. Ohta 
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Idaho; State ^ard of Education 

Milton 'Small^ Ixecutiva Director for B. Doug Aims (1975) 

Higher Education Kirk M. Sorenson (1973) 

Stephan Keto 

Illinois; aoard of Higher Education 
Jmiss M. Furman, Executive Director 
James E. slsasa 



Indiana I Commission for Higher Sducation 

Van P. Smith, Acting Cormissioner ~ Richard Gibb (1975) 
David McKinney Mary Z. Ruby (1975, 1973) 

Bill Morling 

Iowa I Board of Regents 

R. ^ayne Richey, Executive Secretary 

Wallace C. Caldwell 

Kansas I Board of Regents 

John J. Conard, Executive Officer Max Bickford, Executive 

Philip E. Arnold Officer (1975) 

Kentucky: Council on Public Higher Education 

Harry M, Snyder, Executive Director ""a". D. Albright, Exec. Dir. 
Thomas G. Braun {1975) 
Bob Willis Carson E. Smith (1975) 

Don Mueller David Carter (1975) 

Louis ianag State Board of Regents 

William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Education 
James R. Patin 
Jinmie Wax 
Mike Galloway 

Maine: University of Maine 

Patrick E. McCarthy, Chancellor Donald R. Mc\'eil, Chancellor 

William Gilfillan (1975) 

David I. Carter (1973) 

Maryland: Board for Higher Education 

Sheldon H. Knorr, Commissioner Walter Lewis (1975) 

Lucie Lapovsky Wesley N. Dorn (1974) 

f^assaGhusetts ; Board of Higher Education 

Leroy Keith, Chancellor " Patrick McCarthy, ChanGellor 

Susan Horowitz (1975) 

Bamona Hildencamp William J. Bestimt (1975) 

Joseph A. DiCicco (1973) 

Michigan- Department of Education 

Robert Huxol, Associate James Hatcher (1973) 

Superintendent, Bureau of Higher 
Education 
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Michigan (Continued) 
Weston H. Agor, Consultant? Higher 
Education Managemant Services 

Fred VlhimSf Dept, of Management S Budget 
Jim Guilder 

Minnesota! Higher Education Coordinating Board 
Clyde lngla"r Executive Director ^chard Hawk, Executive 

k/ Scott Foster Director (1975) 

Robert Rustad 

Mississippi: Board off Trustees of State Institutions o f Highar Learning 
E, 1. Thrash, Executive Secretary Tom Pritchard (1975) 

and Director 
Charlie Coffimn 

Missouri i Department of Higher Education 

Bruce J^bertson/ Coranissionar Jack L. Cross , Cornmissioner 

Charles 0*Halloran (1975) 
Robert G, Silvey Don Lindenbusch (1975) 

T. Michael Elliott 
Loretta Elliott 

Montana: Board of Regents of Higher Education 
Lawrence K. Pettitr Commissioner 
John H. Noble ^ Jr. 

Nebraska 1 Coordinatinqr Cotrmiission for Postsecon^ry Education 
William S, Fuller, EKecutive Director Carolyn Lee (1975) 



John Oberg^ Executive Budget Office 
Jean Lars en 

Nevada: University of Neva to System 
Neil Humphrey, Chancellor 
Douglas Mathewson 
Mary Lou Moser 

New Hampshire^: University of New Hampshire 



Carol Schmidt (1975) 
Bruce Beecher (1973) 



Dale Pellman (1975) 
Virginia Kersey (1975) 

Donald Jessup (1975, 1973) 



Elizabeth Nolte (1973) 
New Jersey: Board of Higher Education 

^rph h. Dungan, ^ancellor Barry Cohen (1975) 

Anna Ott Herbert J. Horowitz (1973) 

New Mexico 



Board of Educat ioiml Finance 

William R. McConnall , 

Exedutive Secretary (1975) 



Robert A- Huff^ Executive Secretary 
Donald S. Stuart 



New York I Board of Regents 
T. Edward Ho liander, Deputy 

Coimiissioner 
Philip D, Danaher 
Theodora M. Thayer 



William S, Fuller (1974) 
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North Carolina; University of North CarQlina 

William C» Friday, President Alien J. Barwick (1975, 1973) 

John D. Wilson 
Hugh Buchanan 

North Dakota: BQard of Higher Education 
Kannato Raschke, CoimnissiQner 
Floyd B. Case 

Ohio : Board of Regents 
James A. Norton, ChanGellor 
Duane R. Rogers 

Oklaho ma^ State Regent s f or Higher Education 

E. T. Dunlap, Chancellor " JohnE. Cleek (1975) 

Edward J. Coyle Gerald P. Williams (1973) 

Oregon i Educational Coordinating Commission 

T. K. Olson, Sxacutive Director Clement Lausberg (1975) 

Robert Stevens 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Education 

John C. Pittenger, Secretary of Charles P. Mcintosh (1974) 

Education 
James Stevenson 

Rhode Islandj Board of Ragents for Education 

Thomas C, Schmidt, Comiissioner of Fred G. Burke, CoiMnissioner of 

Education Education (1975) 

Peter Wooaerry Clyde R. Ingle (1975, 1973) 

Jonathan Eiseman James Arenburgh (1975) 

South Carolina; Congnission on Higher Education 

Howard R, Boozer, Executive Director William C, Jennings (1975) 
Charles A. Brooks, Jr. 

South Dakota: Board of Regents 

Richard Bowen, Comtissioner of Robert H. DeZonia, Commissioner 

Higher Education of Higher Education (1975) 

Eager Koaak l^well Crary (1976) 

R. Lee Ginsbach (1976) 
Mary %ers Jolmson (1975) 

Tennessee: Higher Education Commission 

G- Wayne Brown, Executive Director John K, Folger, Executive 

James Spillman Director (1975) 

John Has tie Jack Blanton (1975, 1973) 

Texas s Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System 
Kenneth H. Ashworth, Commissioner 
William A. Webb 



Utah I University of Utah 

Ralph Hardy ' ' " G. Homer Durhain, State Board 

of Higher Education (1975) 

Ralph Hardy, Board of 
Regents (1975) 
Myron R. Holbert, Utah System 
of Higher Eduaation {1973) 

VarniQnt: Vermont State Collages 

David McGreggor/ aancellor William Craig (1974) 

David M, Otis, Executive Director, Higher 
Education Planning Commission 

Virginian State Coimoil of Higher Education 

Gordon K. Davies"" Director " ' Daniel E. Marvin, Jr., Director 

Robert P. Schultze (1975) 

Jeffreys, Cribbs (1975, 1973) 

Washington^ Council for Postsecondary Education 

Patrick~M; Callan, EKecutive Jamas M, Furman, EKecutive 

Coordinator Coordinator (1975) 

Michael L. Bigelow Carl C. Donovan (1973) 

Wast Virginia: Board of Regents 

Ben L. Morton,' ChanGellor Arthur P. Foley (1975, 1973) 

James J, SGhne^dar 



Wisconsin; UniversitY of Wisconsin 

Edwin Young, Prasident " John C. Weaver, President (1975) 

John E. Proctor 

Wyoming; Higher Education Council 

Prad" p". Black Jr. ," Exacutive" Beverly Hacker (1975) 

Secretary 



In addition, our special thanks to Patsy Foslar, our 
progrMmier for all surveys, Harriet Renaud, who edited this report, 
and Melissa Feltoan for typing the final version of the manuscript. 
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Appendix B 
Isiuesand Problams in Requesting Information 
and Using the Data 

Three major problem areas emarged as we oolleGted and 
analyzed the state data provided for this reports 

1. The survey form itself i its categories 
and their definitions 

2. The respondents to the surveys and the 
data available to theni 

3. The analyses of the datai technical 
problems in computer analysis and in 
interpretation of the analyses 

All three areas have implications for the use of such data by the 

staff in state higher education agencies* legislators, and college 

and university administrators* The purpose of this appendix is to 

explain in part the limitations of the reported data, to advocate 

caution in their use (especially when used out of conteKt, even 

though we reGognize their potential value to the reader) , and to 

suggest possible improvements for gathering these kinds of data, 

THE SURVEY FORM 

Some variations in reporting appropriations data concern the 
time elements dates of fiscal years, biennial r\ther than annual appro- 
priations, and the time of the year when data are reported* Fiscal 
years were designated on the form as beginning July 1 and ending June 
30. However, in a few states the fiscal year begins SeptOTber 1 or 
October 1. These differences were assigned to be insignificant. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The role of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively estafalished 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures. 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 
or verbal approach* Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught, 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques* 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity, 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tsnd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
undarstanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa-= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group ^ a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom * 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags * 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat. 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/S7 Goodness / aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more, 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into smnmer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The role of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity, 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tsnd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
undarstanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa-= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group ^ a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom * 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags * 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat. 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/S7 Goodness / aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more, 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into smnmer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The role of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity, 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tsnd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
undarstanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa-= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group ^ a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom * 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags * 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat. 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/S7 Goodness / aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more, 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into smnmer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The role of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity, 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tsnd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
undarstanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa-= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group ^ a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom * 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags * 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat. 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/S7 Goodness / aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more, 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into smnmer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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m 


f3e 


2163 


2113 


2361 


2619 


2733 


iUiriOlS 


14 


27 


39 


36 


4S 


42 


41 


32 


31 


INOIANA 




r 


ll 




8ff 




76 


94 


99 


\m 


16 


II 


13 


16 


16 


14 


33 


13 


61 


KANSAS 


S 


IS 


i\ 


1? 




28 


31 


48 


Si 


KENTUCKY 


lib 


3i 


«f 


U 


fl 


il^ 


?6 


77 


93 


LUUtSlANA 


-J 


-14 




i 


-34 


■33 


-33 


-38 


-30 


HAlNf. 


-6 


11 


17 


18 


10 


33 


37 


28 


10 


HARYLAND 


0 


20 


36 


16 


64 


62 


63 


81 


69 


(USSACHUSITTS 




?B 


tt 


SB 


fifi 


62 


AS 






MICHIGAN 


11) 


44 


M 


?l 


83 


147 


131 


61 


S9 


MINNESOTA 


2 


29 


Ti 


49 


43 


36 


13 


47 


SI 


MISSISSIPPI 


14 


14 


44 


63 


77 


as 


9? 


94 


87 


fiisanuiii . . 


IS 


22 


IS 


24 


29 


l§ 


32 


I3S 


170 


MfiNTANA 


9 


16 


IS 


10 


8 


-3 


-8 


19 


11 




3i) 


110 


115 


131 


tai 


148 


187 


16 


8? 


NEVADA 


-1 


9 


19 


18 


13 


36 


36 


34 


SI 


m HAMiiSHlBE 


li 




S 














NEH JIHSCf 


i<» 


42 


ill 


toi 


ill 


Itf- 


188 


Hi 




m mm 


-s 


2 


II 


18 


ii 


14 


22 


s 


It 


ICW YORK 


ID 


fi 


27 


31 


13 


13 


27 


ii 


-4 


NniiiH cm)\. 1 NA 


6 


26 


28 


39 


40 


58 


74 


ioi 






17 


IB 


IQ 


IS 


[9 




^6 


if , 




oinn 


12 


28 


3S 


39 


49 


46 


54 


S6 


63 


(iKLAmMA 


S 


12 


18 


li 


19 


31 


40 


54 


69 






















PENNSYLVANIA 


2i 


4| 


S4 


tl 


H 


8l 


91 


l26 




\mm ISLAND 


U 


39 


14 


43 


43 


67 


6A 


65 


u 


SOUTH CANOL! HA 


I 


19 


31 


17 


76 


93 


i6S 


166 


161 


SniJTII DAKOTA 




















TENNESSKE 


§ 


39 


" S5 


Ik 


91 


90 


86 


af 


99 


TEKAS 


i 


19 


18 


39 


43 


79 


69 


97 


91 


DTAH 




la 


i\ 


31 


41 


19 


51 






VERMONT 




. . 9 . 






-4 










VIRGINIA 




32 


—t- 




45 


~ih 








WASHlNdTQN 


iJ 


30 


49 


34 


3S 


13 


49 


52 


§3 


VEST VinGINU 




10 


la 


1.1 


?A 


II 


11 


17 


34 


Ki5cnNniN 


H 


H 


44 




n 




S9 


4S 


ii 


i^yiiHiNTj 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



Q 
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^pendix 0*1^ (contlfiugd) 



OTHER UNlVERSITjES AND COLLEGES! Constant dollsri 



FliCil 



Statei 



iSTO 



TfTT 

iin 



TW 



year 



I 



— nrr 

I97S 



Tfrr 



m 



ALAIAHA 

Tour 

AiiKANSAS 
ULIFORNJA 

CONNECTKUT 
DeUMARl 

FLORIDA, 

HAIAII 

IDAHO 
iLL tNOlS 

tONA 
KANSAS 
KIHTUCKY. 

NAINi 

NIRYLANO 

HAiSACHl|EtlS 

MICHI6AN 

NtKNElDTA 

HiilQURl 



13 

ii 
is 

s 

i§ 

a 

'ir 



61 
14 

It 
s 
la 

-6 

a 

s 



NDN1ANA 
NED^ASKA 
hiVABA 



I 

14 

j(S 

1 

-5 



NEW JERSrY 
NiV MgKiCO 

NiH mi I a 

NWTH CIBQUNA 6 
NORTH 0 AW T A 



OHIO 

OKLAHONA 

m 

PE^NSYLVANIA 
RMOOE i SLANG 
SOUTH £IR0LINA 
SGUTH DAKIilA 



rr 
11 

5 



n 
I 



TENNiiSEg 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

viMnTa 
lASHiNfiTCH 
lEST VtRfitlitA 

iiMim_ 

lYOMINS 



T 

I 
§ 
I 

13 
S 

IS 



11 



■I 



•23 



f.1 



'A 



71 



9 
7 

II 

is 

A3 
14 



119 

ii 

-A 
f 
i; 

IS 
20 
19 

tr 

11 

-s 
II 



M 
B 
5 

e 

17 

73 

II 

9 
2 



"tr 
s 

II 

IS 

Tr 

u 



I 
I 

-IS 
17 

*2 
"T 
1 

-3 

0 
14 

9 



-1 

6 

n 

-7 

II 



9 
14 

7 



T 
i9 

it 

H4 

a 
i 

IS 

"T 
13 
6 



£ 

8 
I 
I 



13 
7 

I 

7 
M9 
TT 
-6 

3 



— r 

-3 
117 
6 

0 
5 
9 

1 

s 
s 

*i 
s 

4 

9 
3 



17 
-1 
-I 

•w 

6 

3 

*l 

"X 
it 
'1 

-i 
IT 

4 

4 

-s 

19 



•I 
6 
4 

=T 
0 

3§ 
13 

"T 
*S 

11 



7 

3 
I 

t 

0 

I 

3 

-i 

■=r 
it 



a 

'14 

0 



IT 
3 
0 

t9 



TT 
14 
17 



II 



II 



TT 
If 
ic 

£ 

T 
M 
4 

e 

IT 



■rr 

•0 
3 

-a 

TT 
Ii 

i 



TT 
4 
9 

-r 
id 

-3 



i 
II 

10 



IT 

ii 
? 

^16 

'Id 
I 

16 



a 

7 

3 

5 
4 
! 



IS 

I 

I 

13 
•1 
•4 

HI' 



I 
? 

-6 

-a 



3 

Mi 
19 

•w 

it 
10 
'6 



ii 

12 

9 



4 

7 
7 

T 
7 

'6 
-3 
T 

1 

4 

4 

T 



r 
-t 

II 

-13 

Sir 

ii 
I 

71 

ir 

■43 

13 

•w 

M4 

ii 



ir 
I 

9 
II 
TT 



-i 

3 
2 

Tr 



9 

Ii 



s 

TT 



1 

-3 
-7 



13 

-0 



4 

-3 

14 

T" 
19 

M 

t 
S 



4 

9 

-S 

-J. 

9 

»l 
-2 

T 



i£L 

6 

47 

24 

"FT 
Mi 
§2 



g? 
28 
-4 

"TT 
39 

27 
11 

»f 
2 

S 
S 
191 

-2B 
14 

0 

-IS 

ii 

17 
40 
34 

ir 

22 
IB 

-i 

"T 

34 



-2 

9 
14 
3 

irr 



'1 

TT 
12 
7 

Ml 



S9 
49 

If 

tr 

36 
16 

er 

IT 



938 

3i 
li 

17 

Si 

li 
Si 

51 

49 
i3 
14 

134 
IS 
Mi 

10 

31 
39 

'TT 
39 
23 



IT 
43 
S7 

nr 

39 
31 

'9 
TT 
34 

II ^J 
ii 
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Appindix D"!^ icontinud) 
WEAR COLLEGES: Unadjui ted dollars 



111 



Statu 



I ION A 
AFKANIAS 



COLORADO 
£CNNI 
DfLAIAflE 
PLafllDA^ 



GlORGlA 
NMAlt 



INDIANA 
lOlA 
KANSAS 



LDUIIIANA 

MAtNi 

HARYLAND 

HASSACHUggTTj 



NICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 

lilssfssfPPi 



MONTANA 
NEIRASKA 
NEVAGA 

HEM HAtlMHiM 



Nil JERSEY 
H& MIX ICO 
NEtl mi 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OJKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

mm 

PiNNSYLVANiA 
RHOOE IILANS 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
iOUTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEI 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

mmL— 

mmn 

lAlHiNGlON 
lEST VIRGINIA 
jiiCBNSIN 



fiiea 



mi 



TUT 
1170 



w 

1971 



1971 



I vairi 



1973 



W 
1974 



11 



ei 



9e 



1S9 




W 
I97£ 



TUT 

1977 



311 



110 



7 

46 

Jl 



13 

Hi 

41. 



74 

131 
Si 



117 
H9 
96 



IS3 
193 
iS9 



117 
7il 
114 



381 
315 



m 

141! 
34i 



, 390 
1311 
438 



ai 

m 

9 

34 
3 



190 
198 
11 



4 



77 
73 

w 

43 
S7 



117 
119 
13 
11 
Ifl 

n 

w 

43 
127 

77 

"IT 



it 

it 

41 
1 

34 



114 



i£S 

r 



117 
331 

isa 

11= 

117 
11 

Hi 

74 99 
138 149 
m 17 9 

^^^ir^ — 

439 



17S 
178 
103 

191 
42 
139 



113 
433 
I7l 
11 
133 
149 
177 
HIT 
123 
474 



373 



MS 



117 
391 

ill 

"IT 
313 
139 
323 

w 

42 
414 

37 



SIS 



31 
iS 

77 

ir 

17 
13 



IF 
lis 
47 
111 

111 

32 



IT 
17! 
127 
141 



131 
104 



"W 
191 
106 
214 

132 
133 



133 
129 
134 
■"IT 
221 
291 



142 
27S 
416 

TH' 
319 
261 



360 
293 
SOS 

nr 

387 
371 



IT 
4S 
19 
NA 

10 

11 



-fr 
n 

100 
NA 

TTT 

a 

H 
4i 



lYONlNG 



19 
3 

'T 



33 
49 

M2 
IT 



"TT 
13S 
33 
Ni 
Iff 
11 
41 
31 



111 

111 
136 
N A 

113 
39 
31 



TTT 
77 

fi 

-I 

ir 



I3r 

91 
17 

-7 

w 



334 

114 
NA 

iir 

131 
103 
73 



109 
134 
13 



"TIT 
43i 
331 

MA 

"Tir 
222 
140 
103 

-Sir 

14? 
272 
17 



439 
473 
NA 

Tsr 

213 
173 
113 

113 
142 
17 

111" 



174 

m 

144 

rr" 

319 
144 
37! 

249 
344 

111 



715 

i — t 



isr 

333 
394 

!3e 



■10 



319 



473 
174 
NA 

iir 

414 



l!i 

•Ttr 
ill 

439 

ii 



191 
333 
264 
HT 
i04 
137 
462 

Tn? 

299 
679 
293 



n, 


17 


113 


149 


117 


136 


ill 


17! 




71 


103 


117 


17S 


110 


114 


317 


37 


37 


79 


110 . 


143 


131 


193 




13 


119 


133 


249 


401 


S39 


1962 


639 



IW 
714 
411 
30! 

333 
71! 



337 
171 
NA 

TUTF 
11! 



132 
TTIT 

m 
sat 

IS 
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Appendl}( DHS (contlnuid) 
TWO-YEAR CDUEIiES I Unidjustid dollari 



States 



Fiscal yiar§ 

m 



Ci(LlFl iaNii 

CONNiCTICUf 
DiLMARi 
PLORiSi 




HAlAtI 

IDAHQ 
iLLlNOtS 

wmr 

tOHII 
KANSAS 

TOII 
MAIM 
NARYLANO 
HASSAeHUlETTS 
NfCHISAN 
NiNNiiOTA 

misissippi 

ItlUU 
NiBflASKA 
NiVAEA 

Nil HAMP aiBE 

m mm 

Nil YORK 
NOPTH CAROLINA 

OHIO 

OKiAHONA 

ORfGON 

"PiliVLVJwir" 

RHSOi ISUtS 
SDUTH CARDilNA 

sEutH mm 

'mi 
nm 

UTAH 
IIBMONT 

iASHlNGTOM " II 
lEST VIRGINIA 3 

iisecNsii 
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Appendix D-l^ (eontinuid) 



iOiS; Conitint dolliri 



H 



States 



ALAIKA 
Mi I ZONA 

AKKANIlilS 



(ffiiinu 
HAwiii 

lOAHlt 

ILL funis 

mm 

lOlA 
KANSAS 



LtUISlANA 
MAINE 

MABYLANI^ 
HASSACHlJgFgTS 



MICHIGAN 

MiHNESDfA 
MliSIISiPPl 



MnNTANA 

rfUHASKA 

NCVinA 



Nl!« mKi~ 
Nifv mim 

mi YORK 
NUBTH CAfilil INA 
NURIII HAKOTA 

OKUHfliiA 

mm _= 

PENNrifLVA~^|A 

mmi iiLANQ 
mm tmim 



fCXAS 
UTAH 

VIRdiNiA 
lASHIKSrSH 
VEST VlUQINtA 



f\m\ yean 



1964 



I fie 

19?! 



im 



im 



JL 



U 73 
04 III 

1 ?g 



*> ifi 

la 

73 



-6 

Si 



4 



96 



61 




-Mi. 
13 



JL 



M. 



JL 



JL. 



t II A3 77 ||j ill 

36 D§ 174 no 191 173 

«l 50 S3 Si 117 



117 
4S3 



i7i 

JL 



3S 
167 
I 



lU 
139 

iL 



I3i 

I3S 

JL 



7SI 

io 

S7 



21 

201 

JL 



32 12 
129 142 
II 34 

iifl ^ilL 

1044 
41 

7a 



961 

36 
lb 

M. 



14 

m 



4« 
311 



191 



III 



30 

m 

17 

91 
61 



Tir 

117 
139 

HQ 
107 



154" 

149 

144 

-45- 

I3S 
114 



3i 43 
gS 91 
71 Si 
NA NL 



49 



a 4g 
3 10 

Ti — — ^ 

12 34 46 

-I 30 36 



^6 



49 



n 
m 

-iSf 

74 
It 
41 

49 



ra 

244 

I4d 

NA 

94 

IS 
2S 



I3B 

m 



78 
131 

71 
ML 



147 
494 

^L 



1159 
Si 
117 
JL 



99 

i§i 

78 



§7 

341 
JIL 



33 eR S7 194 112 141 

0 44 63 7S 81 71 

26 33 47 si 6g 91 

-i 19 Ij 71 68 



74 

191 



143 

63 
97 
JL 



14? 



192 



137 
169 



14 
191 

119 



119 
IQ9 



97 

2S9 

m 

1 



I3S 



IS 

Hi 
IL 



Iff 

113 
66 

tH 

71 
ISB 



w 

143 
267 

118 
75 
41 

89 
181 

e39 



1968 
1976 



JiL 



194 

199 
JiL 



113 
488 

192 
199 
JiL 



1415 1917 

§1 199 

173 341 

83 98 



199 
317 



179 
199 
134 

JL 



697 



TTl iTT 
187 194 
til 196 

=J^ % 



lis 

179 



176 
243 
63 
NA 

TsT 
197 



III 



1968 
|9?7 



173 

891 

m 



119 
433 

JIL 



169 
139 
117 

JIL 



mi 
m 

338 



III 
396 



146 
III 
149 



141 



nr 

}S8 
193 

Jtt 



69 
316 
364 



173 

ill 
34 



247 



191 

183 

m 
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Appendix D-l^ (eontinued), 



WEAHOLLEGESi Constant dollars 



Flicil viirs 

Tfii 1511 '^i5?f 1971 1971 m m \m \m — im 

States '^^^ i^^^ '^^i '^^^ '^^^ '^^^ '^^^ '^^^ '^^^ 



ALiiAHA '6 il 3 14 i it i 13 M 6* 41 

TCXIKI"^" "" " " - - : : - . - - ^ 

ARiiON/i I ga II 13 la 4 17 ifl ii 7? 

ARKANSAS U U 41 4l 38 9^ 1 ii 9 249 [10 

CAiiFO HNiA I is ii 1 I AS a Ii ii m si 

mm 3*- --.I — — i — — — i ti ^ — 

CCNNiCTKUT 14 93 11 9 9 M 7 -9 M -I 114 

DiLAlARi 89 31 £ 6 U M II II *i SS il9 

FLBBIOA I i9 II 8 17 I 19 M -S 18 91 

mmk - 9 -a— --.-jg | . ~2S e ^y. --- j -. .^ t 

HAIAM IS i3 33 19 6 M H 19 U 39 119 

iDAHE I «i9 24 B 19 IS 3 1§ S 61 II 

l UlNOlS ^ 7 _ 6<1 17 11 Ii le _ _ 3 S 18 33^ 110 

lOM -6 37 <5 ii 3 19 -^9 31 6 97 3i 

KANSAS 99 11 i -9 M . 113 19 H 149 it 

mi mi IS » *4 il 16 *7 -4 i ii 7 7 i 

Itmm I --W-— ..-^g^^^. ^ j y 

naIne 

NARYLAND 4 SS 93 11 14 g -II Ii 1 17 i»9 

M ASlACHilSeTtS 14 If 11 13 SO 7 19 ■!! "i 111 

IIchUan 33 41 '9 8 — 9 ^ 1 I Ig S 3i l» 

MiNNISQTA 9 43 13 9 1 -3 Ii, i 13 78 

mSSlSSlMl 16 9 19 9 4 13 3 i§ -i 4i 61 

NissouRi __ a 11 ii it -i -9 ii us iS4 39 

NeMASKA 9 §1 II 11 il 34 IS 79 '37 70 101 

NiVADA § 199 41 lIS i3 ii 43 479 

NE M H<t>PSHl9E _ , 

NEI mm St 27 17 S f M |j 37 |§ 13 127 

m mn 7 i9 49 17 I 6 -3 17 ^0 so 139 

MOBTH EARDLINA fiS 19 2 21 9 44 8 -1 4 69 141 

NCniH mm -^g--^- - -jy — — t — ' — ST Tf- ^ — -6 — il jy 

QHIO 9 69 i li 7 Ii 6 17 II 79 110 

mmk i 9 4! 13 7 ii 20 13 as tor lo? 

BRE6EN 43 -S 1? '9 3 S If 9 43 

;>ENNiYL^iiN!A - il J i -19 6 — \ - H m IS — — n II m 

RHCDi IILAKQ 36 i3 II i 79 1 M >9 24 21 96 

lOUtH CAROLINA 4S 29 HI 33 IS IS Ii -9! M *IS iOI 

iCUTH D AMTA HI NA NA NA NA Hk NA NA NA NA NA 

!Et[yiNi — sr" - ""43 " ^^r^ — ii ir* — t— i [ — hb aj m 

fiXAS 8 31 i 16 Ii 14 I 34 13 78 74 

UTAH 3 7 19 8 14 19 S 31 

ViRHONT 4 II 17 ■§ -9 9 1 9 H3 1 41 

vmiNii n — y i^ — n iq 14 j — is ^ iq- — m 

lASHlNSTON il 19 1 I 3 19 1 8 S 19 49 

lESf VIRGINIA -I Ii 4 -31 171 4 9 24 8 14 •! 

ilSeCNSlN ^18 6 4 '9 29 * 6 ^? H -3 *I8 «2T 

lYQNtNG -6 15^ -5^" ir^"" -3 ?2 JH' 24 I IS"' ^"111 



Appsndix D-IJ, Pgrcefitage Chingi in FTE Enrol linints in Pijblic Initilutionii Advincid Graduate and Research 
ijniveriitiai, Othir Univsriitisi and Colligis, ind Two-ysir Colisgei, l^iOHgJJ, by Typs of 
institytlon and Stati 

MCED iADUATE Afjp RESEARCH UtliyEBSiTiES 



States 



m 



liii 



liTl 



_Fiici! pars 

1972 ' " 1fTJ 1971 

wi \m m 



KLKm 



COLCPAEO 
CDNNICTICUT 

FLCRIDA 
IGAHC 



I. 



19 



9 
3 

f 



h 
1 

n 



13 



I 
% 

a 

7 

10 

e 

r 
s 



7 



IQNA 

KANSIS 

LQlifsUNA 
jiAiM 
NARYLAND 

NASSiENUilTTg 3fl 
NiCHlOAN 
MiNNOOTA 

NisiisiiFPi 

m%m\ _ 

NieRAlKA 
NiVADA 

MiLMI'ltlllil 
Nil JERilY 



I 
I 

IL 



♦ 



-a 

7 

i 



m mm 

NEI tCRK 
NORTH CAROyNA 
KCRt» OAKETA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 



e 

-I 

J, 

i1 
i 

* 

S 

13 
J 



0 

i 

ii 
II 



PeNNItLVANtA i 
RHOei ISLAND 7 
iOUIH CAROLlNi i 



TENNESiEi M 
TExli e 
UtAh 2 

yiRSiNiA le 

lAlHthaTCN 6 
IE!T VIRGINIA 7 
IIS{CMIL^..J 

er!c._ 



5 
I 
4 

T" 

w 

1 

li 

i 



§ 
8 

T 
I 
I 
7 

T 
i 

4 

J. 
■7 



1 



J, 

le 



le 



u 


1 


p4 




1 


a 


1 

ii 


V 


-3 


I 


a 
9 




1 




9 


i 


y 








9 

1 




i 


tf 


1 

J 






tf 


I 


*Q 




1 . 


i 


«| 






n 




e 










""6 




1 


-8 


i 


_ L. = 


4 


3 


g 




1 


„ .... 








3 


I 


19 


7 




. 


0 


1 


u 


-1 




.... i|. 








@ 


-3 






» 







'I 

6 
1 

T" 

-I 

'I 

•L 



lit! 

1976 



J, 



mi 

X 



if73 
1117 

7 



*l II 

i I 



I 

-I 
'I 

_ s _ 
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Appendix D'13 (contlnuidj 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
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Appindix (contlnyid). 
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